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THE FUNCTION OF OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The problem of public school education in this country 
will be much simplified when the preliminary question is set- 
tled as to the exact limits of that education. 

According to the popular notion, there are no such limits, 
or none which it is proper to recognize. Our public schools 
are intended for all, it is held, and are presumably competent 
to supply the needs of all. If they are not so, they can be 
made so; and to question the possibility of this is to discredit 
the genius of our free institutions. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this is a question which no country, not even America, 
can determine for itself. The world has its own ideas as to 
what true culture is; and the nation which refuses to con- 
form to the universal standard, or pretends to set up some 
provincial type of education of its own, will simply be left 
behind in the race for all the nobler and more generous ends 
of civilization. 

To come to the point, the world, by common consent, rec- 
ognizes two distinct kinds of education,— that which aims at 
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immediate practical ends and that which aims at the com- 
plete training of the mind and the full acquisition of knowl- 
edge. No matter how we may designate this distinction, or 
what we choose to think of it, it certainly exists, and must 
be taken into account by every nation that claims an equal 
place among the great empires of the.world. Nor have we 
as a republican community any more reason than others to 
scorn or deny such a distinction. The general education 
of the many and the special culture of the few, though 
essentially different things, are, in no sense, antagonistic, 
but, on the contrary, are directly helpful to each other. 
In no way is the routine-work which now so fatally clogs 
our common-school system, and with it all official medioc- 
rity and intellectual fogyism and philistinism, so sure to 
disappear as through the presence among us of higher and 
finer types of culture, offering a challenge and affording the 
stimulus to better things. The ideal of popular education 
is reached when to ample provision for the many is added 
every possible incentive to the highest training of the few. 
Moreover, if the refining influences of literature, philosophy, 
and art, followed purely for their own sakes, are anywhere 
important, it is in a young country profoundly engrossed in 
laying the material foundation of its empire. 

Recognizing frankly, then, these two kinds of education, 
and granting equal importance to both, the practical ques- 
tion arises how this double demand is to be met. Shall our 
public-school system attempt to cover the entire field, or 
shall it limit itself avowedly to a part? Shall the State pro- 
vide education for al! its children, or shall it provide simply 
for the many, leaving private interest and enterprise to take 
care of the few ? 

Stated in this way, the question would seem to answer 
itself. If the State chose to undertake the whole, and were 
fully competent and possessed of the requisite authority to 
do it thoroughly, then nothing better could be asked. With 
the admirable example of Germany before us, we can hardly 
question the advantage, where there is adequate power at 
the head, of having the entire educational interests of the 
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nation brought into one comprehensive scheme. But in 
America, as it happens, neither the nation nor any single 
State pretends to do this. No universities or colleges’ or 
technical institutions have anywhere been taken in hand by 
State authorities, nor have the occasional slight advances in 
this direction been fruitful of aught but serious harm to the 
institutions themselves. In America, the State has virtu- 
ally and very wisely recognized its incapacity to direct the 
higher education of its people, or, at least, the impolicy of 
undertaking it, and has frankly limited itself to the general 
schooling of the many. The sole educational function it 
has ever recognized is that of training intelligent citizens. 
Whatever goes beyond this, it leaves to individuals to man- 
age for themselves. 

Such being the case, the question proposed in this paper 
might seem to be answered by the mere statement of facts, 
and no farther discussion to be necessary. But, unfortu- 
nately, however clear the facts may be, neither the theory 
nor the practice has ever yet been made to correspond with 
them. Here lies the very-difficulty we are to meet. It is 
hardly too much to say that the main obstacle to thorough 
culture in our country to-day, both for the many and for the 
few, lies in this very failure to recognize the simple facts of 
the case. While the purpose of the public school is a very 
definite and simple one, to prepare citizens for their citizen- 
ship, we seem to feel called upon to combine it with a totally 
different object, and so make it a very indefinite and com- 
plicated affair. While its scope is clearly limited, we go 
on making believe that it is universal, thus throwing our 
whole system of intellectual training into hopeless confu- 
sion. With all our excellent machinery, we are still fol- 
lowing vague ideals, we are encouraging foolish pretences or 
puerile jealousies on the part of those who have our educa- 
tional interests in charge, we are giving the young false 
expectations, we are leading society to satisfy itself with 
second-rate attainments, we are keeping the schools in infe- 
rior hands, we are filling even the learned professions, as 
they were once called, with half-taught and half-trained 
members. 
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The one step we have now to take, I am convinced, be- 
fore. farther progress is possible, is to make a clear and 
unequivocal distinction between our common-school educa- 
tion and the education of scholars, between a practical train- 
ing and a literary or professional training. Two distinct 
purposes can never be safely mixed, least of all in matters 
of culture. Certainly, if we are to have thoroughly taught 
and cultivated scholars in the country, able to hold their 
own against the scholars of Germany or France or Eng- 
land, we must not hesitate, through any childish fears of 
undemocratic discrimination, to provide for our youth in 
some way a scholar’s training from the beginning of their 
studies to the end. Scholars are made by the same processes 
in America as in Europe, and, I may add, scholars are spoiled 
by the same processes in Europe as in America. We have 
no patent contrivance by which the methods which would 
leave a man intellectually crude or half-developed in other 
lands can be made to turn him out a savant or a profound 
thinker in this. True intellectual training begins with one’s 
childhood ; and its earlier stages are quite as important, 
and must be under quite as enlightened guidance, as its 
later. Many of us of the present generation can testify that 
our university course was fatally weighted and its benefits 
almost neutralized by the faulty common-school training 
through which we had passed in getting to it. We were 
the victims, and are the victims to-day, of a false theory. 
Our education was by two distinct systems, the one of which 
led by no natural or intelligent steps to the other. On 
entering the university, we found ourselves provided simply 
with the routine instruction with which the previous two 
years had crammed our minds, and which enabled us, per- 
haps, to pass a very superior examination, but with none of 
the intellectual habits, the literary instincts, or the schol- 
arly tastes, which are the essential preliminaries to a univer- 
sity training. We had both to acquire our culture and to 
lay the foundation of our culture while within the college 
walls. 

I fear such cases do not belong wholly to the past. I 
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believe there is not a college in the land to-day whose edu- 
cational power is not perceptibly lessened by the crudeness, 
the inefficiency, the bewildered and chaotic character of 
the methods by which its students have been trained. Our 
colleges cannot do the whole work themselves, yet we have 
never felt the necessity of providing a suitable system for 
the preparatory steps. In waiting for the public schools to 
accomplish what they were never intended to attempt, we 
have failed to supply any other agencies, and the work has 
not been done at all. Between public high schools, inade- 
quate to the undertaking, and private academies not called 
upon to assume their full responsibility, the proper prepara- 
tion of our youth for the higher training of the university 
is left unattended to. Our colleges are much better than 
the schools which feed them. 

I could speak at much greater length of the defects of our 
higher education, if it were that which I had at present 
chiefly in mind. But it is not. The same cause which 
hurts our colleges hurts our schools as well, and it is in the 
interest of the schools that I am writing. For our public 
schools, too, I hold it to be of the first importance that their 
office or scope be frankly recognized as a limited one. If 
they attempt everything, they will accomplish nothing. 
If, through false pride or false ambition, they refuse to 
accept the plain facts of the situation; if they claim, at one 
and the same time, to prepare scholars for scholarly lives 
and to prepare men and women for life’s practical duties, 
they will continue to the end to fit college boys badly for 
college, and to fit the average citizen badly for his citizen- 
ship. Under no educational auspices which this country 
has yet afforded can these two tasks be performed by the 
same machinery, and it is quite time that we should stop 
trying to do so. 

Nothing is plainer than that our public schools, however 
admirable their theories of instruction, have not succeeded 
yet in giving their scholars a good working outfit. The 
large class in the community for whom the schools are 
mainly intended do not get from them what they especially 
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need. Nothing is more common than the charge that boys 
of sixteen or eighteen leave our schools with no real apti- 
tude for the tasks before them, and with the very elements 
of business, political economy, or finance still to learn before 
they can take hold knowingly of their work. Need we look 
any further for the cause of this defect than to the fact that 
the public-school system, in its large ambition to accom- 
plish everything, has incapacitated itself for the humble task 
of making useful citizens? It is attempting two things, 
not one. In our common high schools, where this fault can 
be most plainly seen, the studies have to be arranged for 
six scholars who are preparing for college and for sixty 
whose studies end with the school itself; the practical result 
being that the classical branches get an altogether dispro- 
portionate share of attention, that the English department 
is made neither thorough nor attractive, and that the scholar, 
bewildered by the variety before him, tries first one path, 
then another, dabbles in Latin, and falls back upon physics, 
mathematics, or French, and leaves the school neither fitted 
for college nor fitted for the world. The idea ought to be, 
once for all, eradicated from parents’ and committees’ minds 
that it is well for those who are not seeking a liberal educa- 
tion to have a smattering of liberal studies. It is that smat- 
tering which, like all smattering, robs their education of its 
practical worth. A common-school course as preparatory to 
another course is a very different thing from a common- 
school course complete in itself. The nine-tenths of our 
population who do not go to college deserve a school system 
complete in itself, and adapted to their special needs; a sys- 
tem with a beginning, a middle, and an end; a system in 
which the entire machinery of public instruction shall work 
intelligently to make skilful, thoroughly equipped citizens. 
Once create such a system, with purely practical ends ; once 
raise history, political economy, physics, ethics, and what- 
ever branches belong with them, to their true dignity as 
constituting an education by themselves; once turn the 
entire educational force of the State, as such, to the task of 
teaching young people how to use their minds, how to think 
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clearly and speak correctly, how to view life earnestly, and 
where to go for the information which they need, and we 
shall then see what public-school education means. 

Let the American common-school system then be arranged 
with exclusive reference to those whose education ends with 
the schools, for whom it is properly intended. Let it at- 
tempt not to make scholars, but to make citizens. Then 
the country will have better citizens and better scholars. It 
will have better citizens, because they will have for the first 
time educational institutions, organized definitely for their 
needs; it will have better scholars, because, when this dis- 
tinction is clearly made, private schools and academies will 
necessarily spring up, competent to lay a broad and gener- 
ous basis for scholarly culture. At present, our private 
institutions are, for the most part, as inadequate to their 
purposes as our public ones. The very fact that their im- 
portance is questioned, and that public schools, as if in 
accordance with republican ideas, are so often made to take 
their place, has thus far robbed private instruction of its 
true character. It has been timid, apologetic, and unme- 
thodical, a means of support for needy teachers rather than 
an essential element in a thorough education. Let but the 
demand arise on the part of those who wish the best cult- 
ure for their children, at whatever cost, and we shall have 
private schools and academies which shall supply the prelim- 
inaries to a complete university training, and shall be them- 
selves an integral part of a university training. We shall 
then rear scholars who shall not be forced in mid career to 
break short off from one system to enter upon another, or to 
remedy, during the latter stages of their instruction, the 
gross defects of the earlier, but whose minds will have been 
treated judiciously and discriminately, and disciplined by the 
comprehensive methods of true culture, from the beginning 
to the end. 

Let it not be thought that in urging this I am throwing 
any disparagement upon the public schools. In claiming 
that the two systems shall be distinct, I am not pronouncing 
either better or worse than the other. There is no antago- 
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nism between them: on the contrary, to make one better 
tends to make the other better. There are certain excellen- 
cies in each by which the other may well profit. Certainly, 
nothing would be of greater service to our public schools 
than to have a thoroughly organized system of private in- 
struction at their side. The higher we can carry special 
culture or exceptional training, as has been already inti- 
mated, so much the finer are the influences we can bring to 
bear upon general training, and the riper the wisdom we can 
command for its conduct. It might even be that under 
these circumstances we could have at last something like a 
science of education. At present, so far as our public schools 
are concerned, the term pedagogy (a hideous word, I con- 
fess) has no meaning whatever. We leave it to European 
monarchies and despotisms to work out the art of teaching 
and the art of learning into a complete system, governed 
by rational principles and based on intelligent study of 
human nature. As for ourselves, in this matter as in others, 
we run for luck. We adopt the first method of instruction 
or course of study that comes to hand: we change it when- 
ever any self-constituted reformer or one-idead enthusiast 
proposes a new experiment. We put every young mind 
that submits itself to public-school manipulation through as 
many distinct modes and theories of teaching as the years of 
its study allow. It would be one of the advantages of the 
change I am advocating that our public-school education 
might at last be conducted on scientific principles. 

Still another advantage would be that, under the competi- 
tion between public schools and private, the management of 
our schools would at last be put into competent instead of 
thoroughly incompetent hands. At present, as is well un- 
derstood, the educational interests of the country are almost 
wholly under the control of half-educated, if not illiter- 
ate men. Supposing all children, as is so often urged, to 
attend the public schools, the extraordinary anomaly would 
exist of the uneducated classes determining the culture of 
the educated. Virtually, itis so now. As things now are, 
the common people of the country are left wholly to the 
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leading of ignorant guides. In any of our educational 
bodies, on any board of education, whether city or State, 
the presence of a college graduate or a thoroughly trained 
professional scholar is a rare and noticeable exception. In 
this respect, the case is much worse to-day than fifty years 
ago. In no single respect does the growing rule of the poli- 
tician prove more degrading than in his claim to administer 
for us our popular education. Nowhere does he show him- 
self more hostile to all the genuine interests of a free people. 
The plan which I am proposing, it is to be hoped, would put 
an end to this incomparable imbecility. By showing the 
superior results of a completely organized system of instruc- 
tion, under the wisest guidance and pursuing permanent 
methods, it would compel our cities and towns to divorce 
educational interests absolutely and finally from politics, and 
deliver them over to those who are specially qualified and 
trained to administer them. 

I am quite aware of the objections which will be raised 
against any such scheme as I am here advocating. The 
highest education, it is urged, should be within the reach of 
all, instead of being the privilege of the wealthy alone. 
The greater the incentives to intellectual progress we place 
in the way of the poor and ignorant, the better it will be 
for us all. But is it not also true that those who do not 
care enough for a college education to be willing to work 
for it, or pay at least a moderate sum for it, are not likely 
to profit much by it when they get it? It is by no means 
the best training for republican citizens to teach them that 
the best things are to be had for the asking, and by no effort 
of their own. Let both parents and children once under- 
stand that, if they want a college education, they must be 
willing to make some sacrifice for it, and one important 
point will be gained at the outset. And if by this means a 
certain number of young people who, not knowing their 
own minds or not qualified for a classical training, start 
each year on a college preparation, only to drop it when 
half-completed, are persuaded to seek a good English educa- 
tion from the start, another great evil will be removed and 
another great benefit secured. Once limit the public schools 
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to purely practical instruction, and some method will soon 
be devised through which, by the payment of small fees, the 
advantages of the best college preparation could be ensured 
to all worthy and industrious applicants. 

Again there is always great dread lest such a separation 
in our schools should create some invidious and undemo- 
cratic distinctions among our citizens. But it is quite pos- 
sible to fear this too much. If all distinctions between man 
and man are bad, other things are also bad; and we must 
not sacrifice our intellectual interests to democratic the- 
ories. But all distinctions are not bad. It isa very vulgar 
sort of jealousy which prompts us to claim that none shall 
be better or wiser or more highly trained than ourselves. 
In these republican communities, it is by no means distinc- 
tions on the ground of intellectual culture that we have to 
fear. On the contrary, the land in which all permanent 
social grades are out of the question, and where the only 
dividing-line is apt to be that of poverty or wealth, is the 
very place where a purely intellectual class, if one should 
be created, would do the least harm and the most good. 
Any community which feels its safety or welfare imperilled 
by the presence of a few highly educated minds, however 
distinct a circle they may form by themselves, must have 
something radically false in its organization or its aims. 
Certainly, our dangers do not lie in that direction. While 
we are guarding ourselves so jealously against fancied evils, 
let us take care lest we level all distinctions and extinguish 
all individuality, lest we forget that there are as vast in- 
equalities in human souls as in human stature or complex- 
ion, and lest, while we cover this broad continent with our 
industries, we leave no room upon it for genius or for 
culture. 

In a word, the objections to be urged are purely theoret- 
ical: the evils to be met are immediate and real. Our 
schools are, perhaps, as good as they can be made under 
existing ideas and existing management. Let us see what 
can be done by defining their functions more strictly, and 
making them contribute directly to the practical training of 
the American people. Epwarp H. HALL. 





Religion and Chemistry. 


RELIGION AND CHEMISTRY. 


The volume of lectures by Prof. Josiah P. Cooke, pub- 
lished under this title in 1864, has recently been reissued in 
an edition thoroughly revised by its author. A few pas- 
sages have been modified by the progress of science, a 
few by the progress in the author’s own spiritual and intel- 
lectual condition; but, in all its essential features, the vol- 
ume remains as it was,—a valuable contribution to the 
department of Natural Theology, made by one whose knowl- 
edge, in the particular field from which he draws his most 
abundant illustrations, is that of an expert. In this respect, 
the book resembles Sir Charles Bell’s On the Hand and 
Charles Babbage’s Ninth Bridgewater Treatise. 

Besides this value, as the testimony of one thoroughly 
conversant with his subject, Prof. Cooke’s volume has strik- 
ing merits of its own. It enters fields which had been but 
slightly explored by previous writers; it leads the reader 
with firm, decided, and yet cautious step; it makes no over- 
statements, but rather keeps within the truth; it walks in 
paths strewn with flowers, fragrant with poesy, and opening 
frequently upon extensive and beautiful landscapes; it is 
not seldom brilliant with imagination and eloquent with 
feeling. The single defect in the volume is so slight that 
it seems hypercritical to allude to it: it is an occasional 
display of condescension to the assumed ignorance of his 
hearers, and an interjection of the vocative, “my friends.” 
Omitting those two monosyllables renders many passages 
in the book worthy of quotation as among the finest exam- 
ples of poetic prose. 

The author tells us that he was specially moved to the 
selection of his theme by the alarm excited on the publica- 
tion of Darwin’s Origin of Species. When Erasmus Dar- 
win’s writings aroused a furor of admiration, toward the 
close of the last century, there was no atheistic meaning 
perceived in his theories. He distinctly avowed his theis- 
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tic faith, and maintained that the doctrine of the evolution 
of one species out of another only gave us a higher concep- 
tion of the Infinite Wisdom and Power of the Creator. 
When Charles Darwin’s revival and extension of his grand- 
father’s speculations first began to excite a renewed inter- 
est in them, Prof. Peirce said that the speculations had an 
a priori probability in their favor; from Maupertuis’ form of 
announcing the principle of the least action; it was inconsis- 
tent with the conception of Infinite wisdom to suppose any 
waste or superfluous exercise of creative power ; if the same 
law which developed successive generations could develop 
species, it would be a waste of creative power to introduce 
another law. Not every religious man, however, had Peirce’s 
clearness of vision; and there was an uneasiness felt lest 
Darwin, by proving the evolution of species out of species, 
should take away an evidence of religious truth. Prof. 
Cooke, therefore, thought it might be useful to show that, 
independent of and antecedent to the development of the 
organic kingdoms, there is abundant evidence of the rule of 
intelligence in the universe. In the peculiar physical and 
chemical properties of the elementary forms of matter; in 
the relative proportion in which the elements exist upon the 
earth; there is an exquisite and complicated adaptation to 
the wants of man, which must have proceeded from a design- 
ing mind. The more thorough our knowledge of any part 
of the inorganic world, the more evidence do we find that 
the Creative wisdom foresaw and provided for all the wants 
of the human race, untold ages before any form of life ap- 
peared upon our planet. 

The only answer to these arguments of Prof. Cooke is one 
which will not destroy their value as evidence of the being 
of God, but only change the mode in which the evidence is 
to be viewed. It has been said, we think without due con- 
sideration, that the world may not have been adapted to 
the subsequent advent of man, but simply that man was 
adapted to an existing world. It seems to us that a candid 
consideration of the harmonies which Prof. Cooke has set in 
so striking a light will show that the correspondence and 
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balance is not only between man and nature, but between 
the different parts and properties of the inorganic world, 
antecedent to man; and therefore the evidence of superin- 
tending mind, ordaining the relations, is found in the physi- 
cal world itself, as prepared for a habitation of man. But, 
even were it not so, the adaptation of man to the world, as 
is shown in the volume before us, and by numerous consid- 
erations not herein treated, cannot be accounted for by 
natural selection, nor by the survival of the fittest, nor by 
any other conception which excludes a wise adaptation of 
the plan of the human soul and body to the conditions of the 
terrestrial globe. 

Prof. Cooke concedes to the opponents of his conclusions 
more than the strict requirements of logic demand. He 
concedes that Nature gives much stronger evidence of the 
intellectual wisdom of her Architect than of his goodness. 
He thinks that the goodness of God is satisfactorily made 
known to us only in the gospel of Christ. He concedes the 
universality of the laws of causation and of the conserva- 
tion of force. The arrangement and adaptation of the parts 
of the universe conclusively show the wisdom of its Builder, 
and give strong confirmation of the assurances of Jesus that 
God is good and has a paternal care over men. The frank- 
ness and generosity of Mr. Cooke’s concessions give new 
rhetorical power to his conclusions. 

But the concessions are not necessary; they are not, that 
is to say, inexorably demanded by the facts of science. Our 
author, like the great poet from whose “ In Memoriam ” he 
so often quotes, is too much affected by the atmosphere of 
the times, depressed by the spiritual fog formed under the 
sudden chill of the materialistic wave now passing over 
Europe and America. 

The law of causation can be extended to the domain of 
mind only by a figure of speech. That the perception of 
the premises causes, in a clear mind, the perception of the 
conclusion, may be true; but the word “ causes ” is evidently 
used in that sentence in a very different sense from that in 
which it is applied to the sequence of physical events. The 
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nature of causation is one of the points in dispute between 
men of equal mental ability, some of whom, certainly, ut- 
terly refuse to admit that a cause is simply an invariable 
antecedent. Invariable sequence is simply one of the tests 
of causation, and to exalt that test, under any conditions, 
to a definition of the nature of cause, is to be guilty of a 
concealed substitution of post for propter. When we are 
investigating a question of human design, we freely admit 
the possibility of choice without motive: we come, at last, 
to an ultimate “ he chose,” for which we can give no farther 
account. The heroine of one of Miss Sedgwick’s tales sends 
back to a persistent demand for her motive, a simple “I will 
because I will,” as an end to all inquiry. In like manner, 
in the investigation of nature, the most resolute scientific 
analysis must at length reach ultimate facts, which can be 
referred only to the ultimate constitution of things,— to the 
everlasting reason which presides over all. The law of par- 
simony demands that we are not to multiply these ultimate 
facts unnecessarily : we are to analyze and analyze, until we 
trace back the history of every fact as far as a clear imagi- 
nation can trace the probable antecedent facts. But, for all 
that, the end finally comes, the powers of man fail to pierce 
through either the past or the coming eternity; and Prof. 
Cooke holds as firmly as we do that the impartial applica- 
tion of Occam’s razor will not only require us to trace back 
causes thus toward- the beginning, but to refer the outlying 
insoluble facts, which can be referred only to the constitu- 
tion of things, all to one common origin, the one and only 
mystery, the existence of the Self-existent, in which we rec- 
ognize the presence of wisdom, power, and beneficence, un- 
limited. Here, then, the chain of physical causation ends: 
it depends, in the grand operations of nature, just as it does 
in our human actions, finally upon something which is not 
included in the nexus of cause and effect; namely, upon 
spiritual power. 

This is most distinctly shown in the organic world. Prof. 
Cooke himself tells us that plants and animals do not stand 
in stable chemical equilibrium. Into them is poured a con- 
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tinugl stream of atoms which are immediately subjected to 
peculiar chemical changes, replacing others which are being 
constantly discharged, and building up a structure, by no 
means crystalline, yet built upon an accurate geometrical 
plan. Here is something which acts in one sense as a cause, 
but which no science has reduced to simpler laws, or shown 
to be a modification of force. The difference in two isomeric 
crystals we may readily conceive to depend on the ultimate 
form of the atoms, and on mechanical conditions which decide 
the form of the molecules built from them. But it is not easy 
to conceive that any possible conditions of the surrounding 
media should compel the chemical and electric movements 
of the atoms to build upon a square yard of Lapland soil 
the numerous species of wild plants which Linnzus found 
crowded into that narrow space. It is evident that some- 
thing else than the mere condition of the soil and climate 
decided the forms of lichens, mosses, fungi, grasses, and 
flowers which delighted his eyes. 

What this guiding power is which guides the forves of the 
sunbeam to build such a variety of organic forms in obedi- 
ence each one to peculiar and complicated laws, it is not 
necessary for the purposes of this criticism to consider. 
It is not shown by any experiments to exert force, and act as 
a physical cause. Nor can we imagine any mode by which 
the original forms of the atoms, or molecules, of carbon, 
hydrogen, etc., determine the distinctions of kingdoms, and 
departments, classes, orders, families, genera, species. Here 
is « phenomenon not calling for physical forces, but for intel- 
lectual: the sunbeam supplies the physical force; carbon 
and company, the bricks; the architecture and superintend- 
ence of the work is not accounted for by the materialistic 
philosophy, so called, and seems imperatively to demand a 
philosophy which can face the facts and admit that the chains 
of physical effects and causes continually run to these failing 
points, where we are compelled to admit an unstable physical 
equilibrium allowing indetermination in its results, to which 
determinate form is given only by some hyperphysical agent, 
a cause not included in, but independent of, the physical 
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nexus. All this Prof. Cooke would doubtless not only 
assent to, but consent. It is only in the physical world 
proper that he would admit the inexorable reign of physical 
causation. He would probably say, with Prof. Bascom, that 
reasons influencing actions are not, in the strict scientific 
sense, the causes of the actions. 

The great modern generalization of the indestructibility 
of force and of the co-relation of all forces is subject to 
similar criticisms. Our author appears to concede too broadly 
that the sum total of energy in the universe can neither be 
increased nor diminished. The statement may be true, but 
it will infallibly be understood in a false sense, and lead to 
false conclusions. The vulgar error, that forces are de- 
stroyed when they become latent or return to potentiality, 
leaves, on the whole, as true an impression. All the energy 
in the universe, as we know it, and as far as we can see, is 
becoming latent. The motion on this earth depends on the 
sun, and the sun is cooling: the heat and the light fly away 
in all directions, as do electric pulses; and whither do they 
fly? How are we to show that this enormous amount of 
energy, passing out beyond telescopic reach, still exists po- 
tentially? How can we show a way in which that very 
energy shall be again called, by natural, physical causes, out 
of posse into esse. The only prospect opened by pure phys- 
ics is that ofa final reign of universal frost, four hundred and 
sixty degrees below zero, and pitch dark at that. It may be 
said that all the energy will still be potentially in the black, 
cold, solid mass to which the whole will be reduced. But 
science can hint at no method of calling that energy into 
renewed manifestation. There floats your inert mass in the 
midst of a quiescent ether. But how is that ether to be set 
again into pulsations, energetic enough to recreate the 
worlds? When a man supposes a collision of bodies to 
transform translation again into heat and light, he only post- 
pones the final stillness. It is like the immortality of the 
authors of the volume called The Unseen Universe,—a re- 
newal of physical life, to last seven or seventy thousand 
years instead of seventy: it would render the final approach 
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of death only the more bitter. In the outlook of pure phys- 
ical science, no escape is visible: the planets may fall into 
the sun, the suns into each other, but finally comes the inev- 
itable hour when 


“Sun and moon and stars decay ; 
Time shall soon this earth remove,” 


and the whole stellar universe be reduced to a single stone. 
Or, if there be an escape visible, it is by supposing a still 
more complete annihilation, by imagining that the rate of 
shrinking increases in geometrical ratio with the fall of tem- 
perature ; so that, at four hundred and sixty below zero, the 
universe has shrunk into nothing. In either. case, there 
comes an end to all manifestations of life and energy, and 
no physical means to start the machine from its dead point. 
The engineer must interfere, or it stands still forever. How 
can we escape the conclusion that the movements, which 
thus have an end, had a beginning? Yet that beginning 
needed also the hand of the engineer to determine the direc- 
tion of the motion. 

The doctrine of the conservation of the vis viva cannot, 
therefore, reach its utmost generality without forsaking 
purely experimental philosophy. We trace the action of the 
force out until we are upon the surface of a sphere of indef- 
inite extent: we cannot trace it further. It passes into the 
bosom of the infinite; and our doctrine of the conserva- 
tion of force ceases to be physical, it is spiritual,— ceases 
to be part of science, and enters the domain of theology. 
As, in the consideration of the chain of causes, the law of 
parsimony forces us to analyze and ascend the chain as far 
as we can, by any art or subtlety, ascend, and yet that very 
law of parsimony demands that finally we must leave the 
chain of physical causes, in order to reduce all the complex- 
ity to a spiritual unity in the one thought, one plan, one will 
of the Creator: so, in the consideration of the indestructi- 
bility of energy, the law of causation drives us to trace 
causes backward and effects forward as far as reason, and 
imagination guided by reason, can go; yet that very law of 
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causation compels us, when we have passed into the indefi- 
nite, and recoil with the sense of the sublime at the vision 
of infinity, to forsake the chain of physical causes, and 
admit the necessity of a spiritual origin of force and a spir- 
itual guidance. In Babbage’s striking chapter on the per- 
manent impression of our words upon the air, he argues 
that in sixteen hours from the time in which a word is 
spoken the whole terrestrial atmosphere has felt the impulse, 
and that the wave of sound will forever travel around and 
around the globe. And were the atmosphere an isolated 
mass, having no physical connection with the rest of the 
universe, this could be imagined as true. The alternate 
contractions and expansions would be in dynamic equilib- 
rium ; and even the heat, alternately generated and absorbed 
by the wave, would not diminish its force. Moreover, when 
the sound had travelled about six thousand miles in all direc- 
tions from the speaker, it would have reached its minimum 
of intensity, and would remain thereafter substantially on 
the average of the same loudness. But the atmosphere is 
not thus isolated: it has its physical connection with all the 
visible universe; and the experiments of Boyden in the 
Cochituate water-pipe prove that, in addition to the heat 
generated and absorbed by compression, there is a heat of 
friction, residual after the sound has passed, constantly di- 
minishing the energy of the wave, and sending that energy 
out beyond the ken of even Lord Rosse’s mirror. Friction 
is also accompanied with electrical ae diffusive in 
their waste of energy as heat. 

But it may be said that this heat and light and electric 
waves, thus sent out beyond the stars, are being returned 
from the boundaries of the universe, and on their return 
are converted into the more manifest motions. If this be 
true, it is beyond the reach of science to demonstrate more 
than its possibility,— a possibility, at present, denied by very 
high scientific authority. And neither its possibility nor 
its actuality would interfere with the ultimate necessity of 
an end and a beginning. The word spoken by the first man 
may have been converted by aerial friction into heat, radi- 
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ated to the boundaries of the universe (if it have any), and 
returned. But, in tracing this motion back, we come at 
length to the first man whose word disturbed the equilib- 
rium of the air and set the waves in motion. That word 
was a diversion of physical forces by spiritual, not by phys- 
ical power. He used and guided the physical forces of his 
muscles and of the elasticity of the air; but it is only sol- 
emn trifling with philosophy to say that those forces caused 
him to speak, and caused his selection of the word to utter. 
What is true of these particular waves of heat or light or ° 
electricity, traced to the limits of the universe and back to 
earth, would be true of all motion. Even did we, with Prof. 
Cooke, admit the absolute universality of the conservation 
of energy, we should need at the beginning an intellectual 
origin of that rational order which prevails throughout the 
cosmos. Eternal reason lies back of all phenomena. The ul- 
timate cause of order is not physical, but spiritual: it is the 
mind, not the body, which makes the word of man express 
thought, utter feeling, announce purposes. Can we say less 
of the word which is uttered through all the visible forms of 
nature? In the beginning was the word; and the word 
was with God; and the word was God. The word was not 
simply power, force, or energy: it was, as Prof. Cooke and 
every truly scientific investigator shows, wisdom, knowledge, 
and foreknowledge absolute. 

But was it, as the apostle in another place affirms it was,— 
was it love? Prof. Cooke answers, Yes; but he intimates 
‘a doubt whether nature alone would prove it. His own 
faith is built upon the 


“Strong Son of God, Immortal Love,” 


the Paraclete,; Christ the Consoler. And, if we admit that 
Christ gives us something that we need, then the philo- 
sophic law of parsimony requires us to admit that nature 
could not give it. God wastes no instrumentality. Let us, 
however, tread very cautiously here, as it is becoming for 
finite intellects in handling problems that involve infinity. 
The divine order of nature wastes nothing, but it is some- 
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times difficult for us to determine what is waste, how much 
is necessary. The seeds of plants, the eggs of lower ani- 
mals,— what myriads of them perish! Yet the persistence 
of species, unchanged so many thousand years, shows that, 
on the whole, the number of eggs or seeds in each race is 
admirably proportioned to its chances of life. Were it not 
so, the race would either become extinct or become a de- 
stroyer of all neighboring races. The apparent waste is 
not waste, but rigid economy. For another example, take 
the bilateral symmetry which runs through all the verte- 
brate and articulate animals, and through many of the 
other invertebrates. It is exceedingly difficult to imagine 
in what manner mere variations and survival of the fittest 
could have introduced this symmetry so widely in such a 
variety of animals. But, on the other hand, the objection 
might be raised that, if it were the work of infinite wisdom, 
the law of parsimony might have required more simplicity. 
Why not a single eye, a single ear, as well as a single mouth? 
Yet, on farther reflection, twenty reasons occur to show the 
great superiority of the present plan. 

In like manner concerning reason and revelation. A 
friend expressed to me one day his surprise that I believed 
in revelation, while yet I thought that nature expressed re- 
ligious truth. To him St. Paul was inconsistent in preach- 
ing Jesus as the Christ, and yet affirming that the invisible 
attributes of the Deity are manifest in his visible works,— 
inconsistent or unreasonable in making the divine wisdom 
do a superfluous work. But Prof. Peirce took a sounder 
view of the relations of reason and revelation when, in the 
introduction to his lecture on the “ First Chapter of Gen- 
esis,” he said that, while nature gave the fullest, richest 
testimony to the being, the wisdom, the power, and the love 
of God, yet, from the very character of that testimony, it 
could not be made sufficient in itself, it must be supple- 
mented by revelation. The whole object of the visible uni- 
verse was to educate the human mind and cultivate the 
human affections. For the first, the intellectual ends, the 
divine action must be uniform: the forces of nature must 
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be apparently removed from the control of the divine will, 
and left only partially under the guidance of the human will. 
But this very uniformity of divine action would weaken the 
impression of the divine love upon our minds. The study 
of nature alone would, from this universality of law, fail to 
awaken gratitude and piety. Therefore was the revelation 
in Genesis, the lawgiving in Exodus, the promises of the 
Gospels, a necessity; arising, for spiritual reasons, out of 
the intellectual necessity for uniformity of, law. This is 
substantially Prof. Cooke’s view, as is evident from various 
passages in his admirable volume; although in other pas- 
sages he apparently concedes too much, and might lead an 
incautious reader to think that nature does not reveal the 
love of God at all, but is “as cruel to the race as she can be 
without destroying it.” The apostles’ philosophy is irre- 
proachable by a sound metaphysic: it is, as the pastoral 
epistle to Titus declares, ixaréyyworov,— not to be superseded 
by any advance of knowledge. God has not left his love 
without abundant witness in the works of nature; but it 
requires a heart awakened and revived by the gospel to 
interpret and receive the full meaning of that testimony. 
Prof. Cooke’s description of sunset upon the Jungfrau would 
fall powerless on the ear of one who had never felt the 
divine love manifested in color. When Emerson’s volume 
of poems was published, one of the leading quarterlies 
criticised severely “The Humble-Bee,” and thereby showed 
that the critic had never known any real and living sympa- 
thy with nature. This sympathy with nature, this percep- 
tion of the “ meaning in the live repose of the valley behind 
the mill, which Homer or Shakespeare could not re-form for 
me in words,” is largely the fruit of Christian culture or of 
Jewish faith. It flourishes and declines with monotheism 
and the acceptance of revelation, and is thoroughly awak- 
ened in a pantheistic mind only when that mind has been 
imbued with the spirit of surrounding theists. 

Nevertheless, this spiritual meaning of nature is in nature, 
not in the soul alone. That “nature wears the colors of 
the spirit” is only partially true. The perverse critic may 
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fail to see the poetic beauty of addressing the humble-bee as 


“ Seeing only what is fair, 
Sipping only what is sweet”; 


but the beauty is in the poem, and all competent eyes see 
it. Thus, with nature, it may be true that only the eye 
which can “integrate all the parts” of the landscape sees 
its beauty; but the beauty is there, waiting, as Kepler says, 
six thousand years, or, as modern speculation might say, six 
thousand countless ages, for an observer competent to be- 
hold and understand. When the observer comes and em- 
bodies the beauty in a poem or in a picture, he embodies, 
in a different form, something which was embodied before 
by the Divine Creator. The poet is so called because: he 
creates; but he always creates after a pattern, shown him 
upon the mount of vision, where earthly things appear trans- 
figured with the light of their heavenly meaning. 

In considering the question whether nature shows the 
goodness as well as the wisdom of its Maker, we must, 
therefore, be careful not to build the argument upon infe- 
rior data. Emerson’s “ Humble-Bee” is to be judged by the 
canons of poesy, not by the canons of metaphysic and logic 
alone. It may be true that we cannot see what is fair, and 
recognize it as such, without contrasting it with the foul; 
that we cannot sip only what is sweet without tasting the 
bitter, to reject it. For all that, Emerson’s rebuke, in that 
exquisite poem, comes home, none the less, to our heart and 
conscience and reason, and lifts us up to no less a holy con- 
fidence and trust. So also in the great poem of Nature: it 
may be true that we find millions of foes to our temporal 
prosperity, even to our intellectual and spiritual growth, as 
we judge it; yet there are multitudes also, and among 
them many persons of no mean intellect, not to be set down 
as incompetent judges, who have found that, in their own 
individual case, the words of St. Paul have been fulfilled,— 
they had loved God, and found all things working together 
for good to them. The most efficient mode in which Christ 
reveals to us the love of God is in the atonement, the recon- 
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ciliation to God. He leads us to pray, to cast ourselvés un- 
reservedly upon the mercy of God. When he has persuaded 
us to do that, and we have done it, then “old things pass 
away, all things become new. We then are able to “re- 
joice in tribulation,” to find the “light afflictions,” which 
are but for a moment, working out for us a more exceeding 
and eternal good. 

There is certainly a gradation in modes of happiness; and 
we cannot judge of the marks of benevolence in creation 
until we have tasted and understood the highest forms of 
joy. No man, for example, who is void of an ear for har- 
mony, or who is color-blind, can judge well of the adap- 
tation of nature to a race who are generally capable of 
appreciating music and painting. The highest happiness is 
found in communion with God. This is the testimony of 
millions of those who have searched through all depart- 
ments of spiritual and mental activity, and found the un- 
speakable joy. This is also the testimony of some of those 
whose intellectual searching after God has failed to find 
what they consider sufficient evidence of his being: they 
have acknowledged that no words can express the sadness, 
the sinking of heart, with which they come to that conclu- 
sion. This spiritual communion with the Infinite One, this 
sense of the Divine presence and the Divine love being the 
highest happiness for man, the highest evidence of that love 
will be found in a constitution of things which most surely 
leads man to a vivid recognition of its presence. Now, it is 
a matter of universal experience that uninterrupted pros- 
perity seldom has this effect. The constitution of man is 
such that it needs changes to awaken the sentiments and 
feelings. Our love toward even the dearest fellow-creatures 
loses its power to awaken joy in our hearts, if our inter- 
course with them is unbroken and leads through no vicissi- 
tudes of sorrow. Even the truest union of marriage gives 
its highest bliss only when there is a sympathy in a due pro- 
portion of cares, labors, anxieties, and sufferings, intermin- 
gled with its happiness. Why man is thus constituted is a 
question on which we may or may not find light; but the 
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fact that he is thus constituted must be admitted. The 
highest happiness comes out of unhappiness. Before a man 
is afflicted, he goes astray; but, when he has tasted sorrow, 
his eye is lifted toward heaven, and he awakens to his inher- 
itance as a child of the Most High. He learns that every 
natural fact is a type of some spiritual fact. He perceives 
that, without the natural evil to warn him, he might have 
failed to perceive and avoid the spiritual evil which it typi- 
fies. He perceives that the natural good, even were it un- 
mixed, would not satisfy the immortal nature of man. His 
eyes are thus opened to the perception of the highest good, 


and 
“ The Lethe of nature 


Cannot trance him again, 
Whose soul sees the perfect, 
Which his eyes seek in vain.” 


On one other point, also, Prof. Cooke’s argument may 
be misunderstood,— the argument from numerical relations. 
Pythagoras was wise in the high importance which he 
attached to number; and John Dee quotes notable sayings 
from Anicius Boethius and the Earl of Mirandola, exalting 
number as “the principal pattern in the mind of the Cre- 
ator,” and “the means of understanding everything that can 
be known.” But Dee goes on to speak also of surd and of 
radical quantities, stimulating man’s “infinite desire for 
knowledge.” Some of Prof. Cooke’s remarks might, on the 
other hand, lead the reader to suppose the incommensura- 
bility of two quantities was a defect in nature, and that the 
arithmetical argument for the presence of intelligent design 
in nature is strong only in cases of exact commensurability. 
Of course, he did not mean to leave this impression ; for his 
thorough knowledge of chemistry and crystallography would 
suffice, without the equally strong, and perhaps stronger, 
testimony of astronomy, botany, and zodlogy, to show him 
that surd and incommensurable quantities bear clearer evi- 
dence of knowledge than simpler proportions do. The close 
approximation in the perimeter and altitude of the great 
pyramid to the ratio of a circumference and diameter is a 
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more convincing proof of high mathematical knowledge in 
the builders than the square form of the mass. It will,. on 
the one hand, be conceded that number appears prominently 
in nature. The first three primes, two, three, five, appear 
conspicuously in crystalline forms, in the parts of plants and 
of animals. But, on the other hand, a friend recently ar- 
gued, with much ingenuity and some plausibility, to show 
me that nature rather took pains to avoid conformity to 
numerical mathematical law. No crystal was absolutely 
perfect, no two leaves absolutely alike, no animal perfectly 
symmetrical, no astronomical periods commensurable. Even 
those which, like the moon’s rotation and revolution, were 
in the long run synchronous, had their variations. The 
moon’s librations in latitude and longitude broke the math- 
ematical accuracy of the equality. 

But a better knowledge of mathematics would have 
shown him that the deviations from accuracy by no means 
invalidated the evidences of thought. A perfectly accurate 
realization of simple numerical ratios suggests the possibil- 
ity of physical, mechanical necessity, while approximate 
results point more readily to a law acting through spiritual 
guidance. The bees’ cells which, in 1844, I filled with plas- 
ter, melting off the wax and studying the forms of the plaster 
cast, were not in strict accuracy built in the form of max- 
imum strength and economy of wax; but the deviation in 
no wise diminished the evidence that the plan of maximum 
efficiency was the guide to the work. If, on entering a 
school-room, we see on the blackboard four lines, two straight 
and two curved, making even a rude approximation to the 
vertices of a hyperbola with its asymptotes, we know that 
the idea of that conic section must have been more or less 
remotely the pattern (or pattern of the pattern) from which 
the diagram was drawn. In like manner, the approximate 
symmetry of animals, the arrangement of leaves in grasses 
and on ordinary shrubs, the petals of flowers, and numerous 
other natural objects, demonstrate that the idea of the num- 
bers two, three, and five, is expressed in nature. Thus, also, 
the pleasure given by the octave, the third and fifth of the 
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octave, testify that these three numbers, even when not 
revealed to our consciousness as numbers, add greatly to our 
delight. In music, we have also the number seven, as has 
been shown by Mr. Poole, recognizable in a peculiar concord 
as harmonious, but not generally known as containing the 
fourth prime. Upon these four foundations, the first four 
primes, all the beauty and harmony of the world is built up. 

But, in the expression of the highest beauty, these num- 
bers are much more thoroughly concealed than by the mere 
minuteness of the intervals of vibration in sound. They are 
employed on merely potential lines, or they are divided into 
surd factors, thus varied into incommensurable parts. Take, 
for example, the phyllotactic angles, of which Prof. Cooke 
speaks,— the angles which two successive leaves make with 
each other, when you look down upon them in the direction 
of the twig on which they grow. Botanists had for several 
years been noticing that in some plants the leaves were op- 
posite,— that is, that the angle was half acircumference. In 
other kinds, as in sedges and grasses, the angle was one- 
third; in others, two-fifths; in others, three-eighths; in 
white pine cones, five-thirteenths; in yellow pine cones, 
eight-twenty-firsts; and so on. But, in 1849, Prof. Peirce 
showed that these angles are the successive approximations 
to division in extreme and mean ratio. This is easily shown 
by algebra, and is readily illustrated by a diagram. We have 
used a diagram about four feet square. A circle is drawn, 
and in it two straight lines, running out from the centre at 
such an angle as to divide the circumference in extreme and 
mean ratio; that is, that the shorter arc may be the same 
part of the larger that the larger is of the whole. At the 
end of one line draw a leaf; and at the proper distances on 
the circumference, one-half, one-third, two-fifths, etc., of the 
way round, draw other leaves. Make them never so small, 
they will nevertheless crowd so rapidly toward the other 
straight line that you will hardly find room for the yellow 
pine cone. Now take a table of the times of revolutions of 
the planets; divide the time of Uranus by that of Neptune, 
that of Saturn by that of Uranus, and soon. Set off the 
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fractions thus obtained upon the circumference in your dia- 
gram, marking the extremities by little round dots; and the 
crowding of these dots to keep company with the leaves 
will be very striking. The exhibition of such a diagram 
will be a satisfactory proof that division in extreme and 
mean ratio is expressed in nature in two diverse forms. In 
the plants, the horizontal angle is thus divided: it is a divi- 
sion of space. In the planets, it is a division of times, con- 
stantly going on, never accomplished, and made visible only 
by your artifice of arithmetical and geometrical ingenuity. 
The unity between the two cases, that they are both a divi- 
sion in extreme and mean ratio, is a mental unity only. 
What is this short of a demonstration that One Mind cre- 
ated the planets and the plants? 

Chauncey Wright followed Prof. Peirce, and showed that 
division in extreme and mean ratio scattered the leaves more 
evenly about the stem than they could be scattered by any 
other law, and thus gave each leaf its best chance to obtain 
light and air. Dr. E. W. Hilgard suggested a law of cell- 
development which might lead to the growth. But nothing 
has been done which invalidates Peirce’s first inductions 
from his discovery,—his induction that a mathematical 
thought preceded and guided the building of the vegetable 
kingdom ; and his still more inspiriting induction that, since 
the approximations to this law gave us all the exquisite 
beauty of vegetable forms, there lay concealed in the law 
itself some inexpressible and infinite beauty, perceived by 
the all-seeing eye, and which would be more and more per- 
fectly revealed to us through the eternities. 

We may also observe that, while the phyllotactic law keeps 
the leaves duly scattered about the stem, the existence of a 
similar ratio in the times of the planets keeps them scattered 
about the sun, and prevents the serious disturbances which 
might arise, did a conjunction of several large planets at 
once occur too frequently. 

This law is inexpressible in numbers. Take a rectangle 
one inch long, half an inch wide. Draw a straight line one 
and a half inches long, beginning at one corner and running 
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through the opposite corner. The projecting part of this line 
will be the part of an inch toward which the fractions one- 
half, one-third, two-fifths, etc., approximate. It is one-half 
the difference between three and the second root of five. 
The three primes, two, three, five, are, it is true, used in 
announcing it; but the second root of five is incommensura- 
ble. It could not be exactly given in nature, and no art of 
man could measure it, if there; but it is announced through 
rough approximations with as much certainty as through 
nicer. Take up a flower-stalk of the common broad-leaved 
plantain, twist it gently in one direction, and its scattered 
and apparently confused mass of buds, or seed-vessels, will 
stand out in five rows; a harder twist will bring them into 
two ranks; a gentle twist in the opposite direction will 
put them into eight rows; a little harder, into three; and, 
if the stalk is tough enough, a still harder bring them into 
one. Nothing could more conclusively show that their first 
apparent confusion is exquisite order, arrangement by the 
phyllotactic law. That apparent confusion was a more 
exact expression of the inexpressible beauty of the second 
root of five; but your eye could not appreciate it so well 
as the three-ranked and five-ranked arrangements to which 
you rudely twisted it. 

In still more recondite mathematical surds and impossi- 
bilities are hidden still more beauty. If, instead of dividing 
five into two equal factors, we divide two into three equal 
factors, each of these into two, and each of those again into 
two, we have used only the primes two and three, but have 
arrived at the highly artificial idea of dividing two into 
twelve equal factors. These factors are incapable of ex- 
pression in numbers, but we can approach indefinitely near 
them by running them out in decimal fractions as far as we 
please. Suppose that we now demand that, while the prod- 
uct of the twelve shall equal two, the product of four of 
them shall equal one and one-fourth, and that seven of them 
multiplied together shall equal one and one-half. It is im- 
possible to comply with the demand. The product of the 
seven will be less than one and one-half, and you cannot 
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make it otherwise: the product of the four is more than one 
and one-fourth, and is unchangeable. Yet the demand must 
be approximately complied with, else modern music is out 
of the question, according to arithmetical laws. But the 
builder of the labyrinths of the human ear understood the 
impossibility, and not only limited the capacity of the ear in 
perceiving differences of pitch, but, out of the very impossi- 
bility of just intonation, drew forth more exquisite delight. 
The church organs which have been made capable of playing 
in exact tune (there have only been two or three in the 
world) are, to most ears, lacking in expression. Music upon 
them becomes tamely monotonous. In general music, the at- 
tempt to comply approximately with the impossible demands 
of arithmetic gives coloring and variety to the keys. The 
general musical ear is better pleased with the fifths a little 
flattened and the thirds a little sharped. The makers of 
reed organs deliberately set the whole of one stop a trifle 
sharper than the rest of the instrument; but, when that stop 
is drawn, so far from offending, it delights all ears by its 
peculiarly brilliant effect. Here, then, is a constitution of 
the human ear, 


“From seeming evil still educing good,” 


rendering arithmetical impossibilities of harmony more lovely 
than harmony itself. Absolutely perfect harmony is like 
the overtones in a string, scarcely audible by the ordinary 
ear, without straining of attention. The bass easily over- 
powers all the chord: it is the minute variation from the 
perfect interval which renders all the tones audible; and, if 
the variation is kept within the requisite limits, the harmony 
is simply colored and rendered more effective. 

The science of musical statics gives us many curious 
and interesting illustrations of the main doctrines of Prof. 
Cooke’s volume ; but we forbear to enlarge. Not a single 
natural science fails as a storehouse of theological treasure. 
But music interests me most deeply, because mathematical 
analysis has been pushed much further in the investigation 
of the art of music than of sculpture or painting. All art 
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bears witness to the love of the Creator toward his children. 
Forms in space testify to his wisdom, and their analysis 
trains the intellect. When they are beautiful, they give pleas- 
ure to man; and they are not unfrequently, like the forms 
of the human face, expressive of emotion.. But colors and 
tones are the most expressive: they are the expressions of 
rhythm in time; they enter more directly into the soul; 
they bring us nearer to communion in the infinite love 
which embraces all. 

For the pleasure given by harmony of coloring, we have 
no explanation. The analogy between single colors and 
musical tones is great, but the analogy between the harmo- 
nies in the two arts has never been well made out. But, 
for the pleasure given by harmony in music, we can give a 
partial explanation. A concord pleases for the same reason 
that a pure tone, whether in sound or color, pleases. The 
pleasure arises from the perception, by the heart, of what 
lies too deep for the head,—of a symmetrical movement, 
symmetrical in time. Why one progression pleases more 
than another is not so clearly understood. Yet a compar- 
ison of the various modes of music, arranging them accord- 
ing to the variety of symmetry found in their chords, shows 
that, for harmony or part singing and orchestral music, the 
major mode is the best, the minor next, after which, at a long 
interval, stand the older fashioned modes. Thus, modern 
investigation into the hidden rhythm of pulsations, occur- 
ring at the rate of one hundred to three thousand a sec- 
ond, has shown that the musical taste of the world has 
been guided, in the course of the development of the art, 
through thousands of years, by hidden arithmetical laws. 
By the use of this art, dependent on these laws, composers, 
who know, consciously, nothing concerning the scientific 
laws of musical statics, express, to audiences as ignorant, 
every passion of the human soul; with a tenderness, a deli- 
cacy, an accuracy, a force, a power that no other art can 
attain. Is this accident? ‘Can it be explained by the inher- 
itance of association of ideas? Do we not rather stand 
here in the presence of a fact which forces us to admit the 
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action of love as well as wisdom and power in the Creator 
of men? In other words, is it not one of those ultimate 
facts which science is incompetent to handle, and of which 
only theology can give a satisfactory account? 

Reverently, however, would we assent to Prof. Cooke’s 
conviction that the external world alone, even when supple- 
mented by the world within, cannot prove the love of God, 
but that we needed an interpreter of nature to teach us to 
read aright; and that it is only when the heart has been 
touched by the love of God as manifested in his Son, our 
Lord, that it finds and understands the tokens of his love 
in nature and providence. The invisible attributes of God 
are, as Paul affirms, embodied in the visible creation. But 
it has required thousands of years of labor, bestowed by the 
most gifted of our race, to unveil, even partially, the intel- 
lectual laws, the mechanical wisdom of his work; and the 
mass of men depend upon these gifted few for their knowl- 
edge. In regard to the moral wisdom, to the exhibition of 
his divine love, the success of the gifted few has been still 
more scanty. The brightest light certainly flows from the 
Jewish prophets and the Christian apostles, or, rather, from 
the great Teacher whom those prophets foretold and whom 
those apostles announced. From the very nature of the 
case, it must be so; at least, so it seems to finite vision. 
The material world can be confirmatory of, or inconsistent 
with, any given view or theory of our personal relation to 
the Creator thereof; but we can conceive no way in which 
that world shall directly express personal feeling or relation. 
Love is not an object of purely intellectual research: its 
presence cannot be proved by reasoning, but only mani- 
fested by personal intercourse. No man can prove his wife’s 
or child’s affection by logical processes, but he is as certain 
of it, and as justly certain, from personal intercourse as he 
can be of a mathematical demonstration. He can, however, 
be certain in no other way. Grant that the Creator of men 
does care for them individually, does recognize their indi- 
vidual thanksgiving and petition, and we see no way in 
which this most inspiriting and encouraging fact can be 
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made known to us, except through a person speaking by 
authority in God’s name, manifesting a divine character, 
manifesting, through personal intercourse with men, the 
marks of his authority to assure us of God’s love toward 
us. The power which the Christian religion has had in the 
world arises unquestionably, in part, from the purity of its 
morals and simplicity of its theology, but in far larger 
measure from the unapproachable dignity and majesty, 
blended with the all-persuasive sweetness, of Jesus, support- 
ing him in his constant assumption that he was speaking 
as, in some peculiar sense, the Father had taught him. The 
modern reluctance to believe that he had peculiar authority, 
arising from a reluctance to believe in the possibility of mir- 
acle, is a mere prejudice, arising from an illegitimate exten- 
sion of the nexus of physical cause and effect, making it 
include spiritual action. Kuenen admits the possibility of 
miracles; but a broader spiritual philosophy claims the 
probability of their occurrence; nay, even the necessity of 
the occurrence of, at least, what may be called a spiritual 
miracle,— the appearance of one, or more, whose words and 
actions should bear emphatic evidence of being inspired by 
God, in some higher sense than the inspiration of genius. 
Without this, a living faith in immortality, in prayer, in the 
Holy Spirit, would seem to be impossible; and, without such 
faith, without this communion of the heart of man with the 
spirit of God, the whole end and aim of the magnificent 
procession of the visible universe would seem to be lost; all 
the wondrous multitude of suns and stars would be wasted, 
to use Coleridge’s expression, in “ making dirt cheap.” But 
with such faith, this heavenly host becomes a choir, joining 
in the everlasting song of thanksgiving and praise. 

Tuomas HI. 
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A BLIND POET. 


There is, perhaps, nothing new in the title which I have 
prefixed to this unpretending sketch. Poetry began in the 
bosom of a blind man and culminated in the brain of a Mil- 
ton, and blind persons have in all ages been noted as espe- 
cial lovers of the harmonious and beautiful in sound; but, 
when I add that my hero is also deaf, that the very avenue 
through which music of the pen or chord should reach his 
soul is closed, then it will be seen that the bard must in- 
deed have been strong within him in order to come out. 
We all remember the walling-up of Pausanias at Sparta. 
If Pausanias had suddenly emerged from his living entomb- 
ment, and led new armies to the conflict, it would hardly 
have been more astonishing than that a man to whom the 
sense of sound was forever forbidden should have tuned his 
lyre in homage to the immortal Muse of Song. 

Yet such has been the case. The volume called Seen and 
Heard is one of the most touching yet dignified appeals to 
the human heart that it has ever been my lot to meet. Its 
author, Morrison Heady, of Kentucky, has written many 
excellent things since its publication. His ‘“ Washington 
before the Revolution,” which was printed in raised type, 
by the American Printing House for the Blind at Louis- 
ville, is esteemed a work of historic merit; and he has 
several unpublished juvenile books, besides a longer poet- 
ical work. His writings are valued both for their literary 
merit and for the deathless courage and perseverance which 
have impelled so sad a prisoner to cling persistently to the 
pen which a cruel fate endeavors to wrench from his grasp; 
but he can never go beyond “ The Double Night,” his most 
powerful and, in my eyes, most perfect work, in which he so 
pathetically delineates his double bereavement : — 

“T heard the gates of night, with sullen jar, 
Close on the cheerful day forever : 


Hope from my sky sank like the evening star, 
Which finds, in darkness, zenith never ; 
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For scarce she knew, blithe offspring of the day, 

How there to shine, where night held boundless sway ; 
And shapes of beauty, grace, and bloom, 

And fair-formed joys, that once around me danced, 
Bewildered grew, where sunbeam never glanced, 

And lost their way in that wide gloom. 


“ Pensylla, o’er me many sunless years 
Have flown, since last the beam of heaven, 
The soft ascent of morn through smiles and tears, 
The sweet descent of dreamy even, 
Or sight of wood and fields in green arrayed, 
Vernal resplendence, or autumnal shade 
Or winter’s gloom or summer’s blaze, 
Bird, beast, or works, that trophy man’s abode, 
Or he divine, the image of his God, 
Met my rapt gaze. 


“ Look, gentle guide! Thou seest the imperial sun 
Forth sending far his ambient glory, 
O’er laughing fields and frowning highlands dun, 
O’er glancing streams and woodlands hoary. 

In orient clouds, he steeps his amber hair ; 

With beams far slanting through the flaming air 
Bids Earth, with all her hymning sound, declare 
The praise of everlasting light. 

On my bared head, I felt his pitying ray; 

He loves to shine on my benighted way ; 

But, ah, Pensylla! he brings to me no day, 

Nor yet his setting, deeper night. 


“Prime gift of God, that veil’st his sovereign throne, 
And dost of him in sense remind me, 
Blest light of heaven, why hast thou from me flown? 
To these sad shades, why hast resigned me? 
On pinions of surpassing beauty borne, 
When nature hails the glad advance of morn, 
In thine unsullied loveliness 
Thou comest; but, to my darkened eyes, in vain: 
My night, e’en in the noon of thy domain, 
Yields not to thee, since joy of thine again 


Can ne’er my dayless being bless. 
* * * . * 


“ Next Silence, fit companion of the night, 
In drearier depths my being steeping, 
Like the felt presence of an unseen sprite, 
With mufiled tread, comes onward creeping. 
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Before me, close her smothering curtain swings, 
And o’er my life a shadeless shadow flings ; 
Sinking with pitiless weight, and slow, 

To shroud the last sweet glimpse of earth and man, 
And set my limits to the narrow span 

Of but an arm’s length here below. 


‘Oh, whither shall I fly, this stroke to shun? 
Where turn me, this side death and heaven ? 
Almost I would my course on earth were run, 
And all to night and silence given ! 

I turn to man: can he but with me mourn? 

Alike we’re helpless, and, as bubbles borne, 

We to a common haven float. 

To Him, the All-seeing and All-hearing One, 
Behold, [I turn! More hid than He, there’s none ; 
More silent none, none more remote! 


Alas, Pensylla, stay that pious tear! 
Now, nearer come, I fain thy voice would hear : 
Like music when the soul is dreaming, 
Like music dropping from a far-off sphere, 
Heard by the good, when life’s end draweth near, 
It faintly comes, a spirit seeming. 
The sounds at once entranced me, ear and soul; 
The voice of winds and waves, the thunder’s roll, 
The steed’s proud neigh, and lamb’s meek plaint, 
The hum of bees and vesper hymn of birds, 
The rural harmony of flocks and herds, 
The song of joy or praise, and man’s sweet words, 
Come to me fainter,— yet more faint. 

* “ * * x 


As at the entrance of an untrod cave, 

I shrink,— so hushed the shades, and sombre, 
This death of sense makes life a breathing grave, 
A vital death, a waking slumber! 

’Tis as the light itself of God were fled,— 

So dark is all around, so still, so dead; 

Nor hope of change, one ray I find, 

Yet must submit. Though fled fore’er the light, 
Though utter silence bring me double night, 
Though to my insulated mind 

Knowledge her richest pages ne’er unfold, 

And ‘human face divine’ I ne’er behold, 

Yet must submit, must be resigned!” 
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Let it not be thought, however, that the spirit which thus 
pathetically breathes forth its plaint is a morbidly melan- 
choly one. On the contrary, Mr. Heady, as he appears in 
daily life, is one of the most cheerful persons whom it has 
ever been our lot to meet. His conversation (his voice re- 
maining, though hearing has gradually left him) abounds 
with humor and pleasantry. He is exceedingly well read, 
and the plummet of his thought shows a mind of uncom- 
mon depth. 

Mr. Heady is now about fifty years of age. He was born 
with the full enjoyment of sight and hearing, but was 
deprived of the former sense by an accident at about the 
age of sixteen. At eighteen, his hearing began to fail, and 
slowly diminished through twenty-seven years, ever grow- 
ing less. One pleasure dependent upon hearing had to be 
given up after another. First, the joyous walks with old 
friends, communication being carried on by means of the 
speaking-trumpet; then, the listening to reading aloud by 
his parents through the same instrument; finally, about 
four or five years ago, the use of the trumpet itself, since 
when he has depended on feeling alone. He still hears the 
sound of his own voice when he speaks, but it conveys to 
him no articulate effect. To use the eloquent language of 
a friend, it was like the slow, gradual swinging-to of the 
prison-door, until the prisoner is left alone in his cell. The 
agony of this twofold bereavement, “deep answering unto 
deep,” is most beautifully described in “ The Double Night,” 
the poem from which I have quoted above. 

From time to time, in my early youth, a fragment would 
float to me from this life devoted to affliction, like mosses 
from the depths of an unknown sea,—a poem, an historical 
sketch, a sad-looking photograph. I pictured to myself a 
being filled with unutterable sadness, and whose shrouded 
life never gave forth the semblance of a glow. What was 
my astonishment, then, when Mr. Heady visited the East in 
the summer of 1878, to find in him a lively, genial, and 
sparkling companion, whom one might see for many days 
ere the deep sorrow within betrayed itself in any way for a 
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moment. The object of his visit was partly a literary one; 
and I could not but regret that the season was that at which 
most of our literati were out of town, since it would have 
been agreeable for Mr. Heady to carry back with him to 
his remote Kentucky home (Elk Creek) some taste of the 
intellectual delights which are met in the society of our 
capital in the winter. 

Mr. Heady was, I believe, first brought before the public 
as a man of letters by the well-known George D. Prentice, 
editor of the Louisville Journal, whose Poets of America 
contains an account of him. His volume Seen and Heard 
was published at Baltimore in 1869. His library is the finest 
possessed by any blind person in the country. 

A most tender and affecting friendship exists between him 
and Laura Bridgman, with whom he corresponds constantly. 
He has invented a glove, marked with the letters of the 
alphabet, which he wears during conversation. So exqui- 
site is his sense of touch that one has only to touch the 
different letters on his hand to convey one’s meaning, and 
conversation is thus carried very rapidly. The letters are 
stamped on the palm of the glove, the inner part of the 
hand being, of course, the most sensitive ; and, in conversing 
with him, we touch each letter which we intend to indicate, 
and are understood with the greatest rapidity. 

Mr. Heady recites long poems which he has committed to 
memory with great expressiveness and humor (if they are 
comic). His memory is so powerful that he still retains 
some of the music which he knew when he was preparing 
himself for a teacher of that art. He once, in order to 
oblige the writer, played a movement of one of Beethoven’s 
sonatas, though deprecating his own performance, while it 
struck us as amazingly expressive. The sad expression of 
his countenance, while he thus reverted to an art to which 
he had once hoped to devote himself, is one which I can 
never forget. The halo of cheerfulness which usually sur- 
rounds this noble, gentle character was for a moment rent 
aside, and the afflicted man looked forth. Yet how beauti- 
fully, in his noble sonnet to Milton, does our poet exclaim :— 
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“Ah me! Could I, with ken angelic, span 
Celestial glories, hid from mortal man, 
I’d deem this night a day supernal ! 
Could music, borne from some far, singing sphere, 
Float sweetly down, and thrill my stricken ear, 
I'd pray this hush might be eternal !” 


And we still rank him as a teacher of music, only it is 
music which can reach the soul, even when the earthly ear 
is closed. For more stirring passages, take the following 
extracts from his Indian legend : — 


* Alone in his lodge the red hunter is sleeping, 
His bear-skin for bed, and for pillow his quiver, 
His scalp-knife and hatchet laid naked beside him, 
And scattered around him the trophies of hunting. 
Though roamed he the forest from sunrise to sunset, 
And weary the sinewy limbs that have borne him, 
The Spirit of Dreaming, with throngs of wild fancies, 
Is busily haunting the depths of his slumbers. 


He dreams of the wild hunt, of fishing and dancing,— 
Of dancing, by moonlight, around the red death-stake, 
Which, flaming and flaring far through the dark forest, 
Alarms the gaunt wolf on his nightly maraudings. 

He dreams of the roe-buck that fell by his arrow, 

The big bison-bull that he chased in the valley, 

The black bear he hugged with and stabbed on the hillside, 
The rattlesnake clubbed in the flame-haunted morass. 

He dreams of the lodge, where the council-fire blazes, 
Where chiefs are debating the doom of the captive, 
Where warriors are gathered and painted for battle, 

And smoking from war-pipes confusion to foeman. 

He dreams of the pale face, the scourge of his people, 
And fiercely he grapples the death-steel beside him : 

He shouts his shrill war-whoop, the death-knell to foeman, 
With life-blood of foemen his war-path he reddens. 


Awake, Yoonemskota! The foe is upon thee! 

Around thy lone lodge, like a panther, he’s creeping. 

‘ What noise did I hear?’ says the hunter, still dreaming. 
‘’T was only the panther, with soft steps so stealthy : 
Perhaps, in his dingle, a red deer is bleeding, 

And over his victim he’s purring in triumph.’ 

No, no, Yoonemskota! It is not the panther, 

With soft steps so stealthy. Thy foe is upon thee! 
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As still as a snake, to thy throat he is crawling: 

Already his hand has uplifted the bear-skin 

That keeps out the moonshine and wind from thy dwelling. 
‘T hear it again!’ says the slumbering hunter. 

‘ The dry leaves disturbed by the tread of the night wind, 
Or is it the tread of a ghost on the stillness ?’ 

Oh, no, Yoonemskota! No wind is so noiseless, 

And scarcely more silent the Spirit of Stillness. 

‘ Thy bow and thy arrow, thy scalp-knife and hatchet, 

Are whetted and feathered and sinewed for battle, 

And stronger thy arm, and thy spirit the blither, 

When foemen close round thee, and friends are far distant. 
Thy foe is upon thee! Awake, Yoonemskota!’” 


YOONEMSKOTA’S DEATH-SONG. 


“ There is a Foe! 
His camp is in the land 
Of black and silent shadows; 
His war-path in the sweep 
Of fire and flood and tempest ; 
His ambush in the blast 
Of pestilence and famine ; 
His weapon but a breath, 


Blown still and cold in passing : — 
Death! Death! 


“ He comes into the day, 
But none may see his shadow ; 
Not when he joins the throng 
Of foemen, fiercely fighting ; 
Nor when he joins the rush 
Of victors, madly chasing ; 
Nor when he joins the whirl 
Of captors, wildly dancing 
Around the burning pile, 
Around the singing captive : — 

Death! Death! 


“ His foot is on the earth, 
But none may hear its echo, 
Though crushing be its tread, 
Though deep and red its footprints, 
Seen in the crimson spots 
That cover the field of battle, 
Seen in the graves that rise 
Where foe with foe has fallen - 
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Seen in the blackened heaps 

Of hunting-camp and village, 

And in the ashes left 

Where burned the fire of torture : — 
Death! Death! 


There is a Brave, 
Who ever, without flinching, 
Has met the eye of death,— 
Seen gleaming in the hatchet 
Hurled whizzing at his head ; 
Seen glancing in the arrow 
Shot hissing at his heart ; 
Seen glittering in the long knife 
Struck fiercely at his throat ; 
Seen blazing in the rifle 
Which, at his naked breast, 
Its smoky thunders bolted ; 
Nor flinches he now to see 
Its fierce glare bent upon him 
From out the hungry flames,— 
A Brave! A Brave! 


A Brave that fears thee not, 
Thou black and silent warrior, 


Fell ambusher of night, 
Dread conqueror of the proudest ; 
A Brave that fears thee not, 
But dares the blackest horrors 
That follow at thy heels 
Or lurk among thy shadows. 

He dares! He dares! 


Go, call the shades of them 
Whom he has slain in battle, 
To join the avenger’s dance 
Around the hand that slew them ; 
To see a warrior die, 
And see a warrior triumph, 
When, through thy fiery doors, 
He steps into thy shadows, 
With spirit unappalled, 
And face to face confronts them, 
Confronts them, one and all, 
Unless they fly his coming, 
As in the day he slew. 

He comes! He comes! 
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“*T’m here! I’m here! 
Outside thy fiery door, 
And waiting for thy greeting. 
Thy hand, brave Death, thy hand! 
Our grasp shall be the warmer 
Thus joined amid the flames. 
Thy fiery doors are closing, 
Shutting me in with the dead, 
Shutting me out from the living! 
Thy hand, brave Death, thy hand! 

Farewell to Yoonemskota !’” 


And, for strength and beauty of thought, the following : — 


“ Then, soul immortal mine, I give thee joy, 
As come from God, and thither to return, 
In some appointed order, when the years 
And seasons, measuring out in mystic dance 
The stages of thy trial, shall declare 
Thy morn of victory risen, and worthiness 
To be all glorified with some small beam 
Of glory, e’en the glory of him that gave thee. 
A flame thou art, sprung from the eternal sun, 
Casting thy shade in his all-flooding sheen, 
As fire that, burning in the sunshine, casts 
Its shadow on the ground, — light breaking light, — 
Breaking the less as clearer burns the blaze. 
Then, soul of mine, burn clear! Nor self-eclipsed, 
Nor aught eclipsing, break that light divine 
From falling, in its beauty, strength, and joy, 
On aught that lives, or man or bird or beast : 
Come not between that blessing and their need, 
Lest it from thee forever be withdrawn ; 
But in and through thy being let it shine, 
As shines the sun in heaven’s bow-listed cloud, 
And through the ‘storied window, richly dight,’ 
Where light is only varied to reveal 
How manifold its forms of beauty are. 

‘ As darkness is but interrupted light,’ 
So evil may be interrupted good. 

Then, soul of mine, burn clear! Purge from thine essence 
All that may thwart or blur the goodly light, 
That they, in fleshly dungeons, may behold 
Through thee, as through a window open to heaven, 
How the great sun is shining on us all,— 
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How lovingly, how beautifully shining,— 
Till he may count thee worthy to be called 
The express image of his glory.” 


Since his visit to the East, the hand of a kind fate has 
partly drawn aside the curtain of the “double night” for 
our poet. An oculist’s skill has restored to him some por- 
tion of his vision; and, as he writes to a friend here, he can 
now “see the roses,’ —a happy glimpse for the long-veiled 
eyes! May this ray of light beam ever brighter for the suf- 
fering bard, a foretaste of the happy state of which we are 
told that “there shall be no night there!” 

It may truly be said of the subject of this brief sketch 
that, while his own life has been shrouded in darkness, he 
has been a dispenser of light to others in no ordinary 
degree; the bright torch of his intellect always burning 
with a clear and cheerful flame, never quenched by mis- 
fortunes which would have overwhelmed any less steadfast 
soul. Or we may compare him to some firm-set mountain, 
whose base may be in shadow, but its summit towers always 
toward the everlasting sunshine. 

Jutia R. ANAGNOS. 
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JOHN F. W. WARE, AND HIS WORK FOR THE 
FREEDMEN.* 


Mr. President,—I come with glad feet, but a saddened 
heart, from my home on the border, not for the purpose of 
pronouncing a eulogy, or to give a cold, critical analysis of 
the powers of head and heart of the good man gone, whose 
loss we so much deplore, but rather to bring the sobs and 
lamentations of a race he loved so well and served so faith- 
fully, and to demonstrate that, however destitute we may 
be of the higher possessions of intellectual gifts, we are not 
poor in that loftiest and finest attribute of the heart,— 
gratitude. And so, with fond and grateful recollections of 
the good, grand man, who came to us in our hours of weak- 
ness and need, I come to bring the tribute of a thousand 
ransomed hearts. 

And I am gladdened in the task I am about to assume by 
a sort of consciousness that, shrinking from all parade and 
love of praise as he did, this tribute from the poor and 
humble, whose mental night he illumined by the radiance 
of his helpful sympathy and earnest leadership and co-oper- 
ation in all efforts for their amelioration, would not be en- 
tirely unacceptable to him. But, before entering upon our 
outline of the work of Mr. Ware in Baltimore, it would be 
well for us, if we could, to catch the spirit of the times in 
and around Maryland which preceded his coming. The 
red glare of cruel strife had cast its baleful light all over 
our land. The slave power had made one encroachment 
after another on the liberties of the people, which had at 
last culminated in the firing on Fort Sumter. The miser- 
able months preceding this act had been wasted in parley 
and efforts at conciliation; and even the North, instead of 
a just and indignant effort to meet the great issues in a 
manly manner, had demoralized its people to a very great 





* An Address in the African Methodist Church, Charles Street, Boston, by Will- 
iam E. Matthews, Esq., of Baltimore, on 11th of April, 1881. 
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extent by a weak and vacillating policy, so that, on Decem- 
ber 10, 1860, the mayor of the great city of Philadelphia, 
Alexander Henry, in the hope of winning back the seceded 
States, and of retaining the trade, custom, and profits which 
that city had hitherto derived from the slave-holders, for- 
bade, in his official capacity, the lecture of George Will- 
iam Curtis, announced to take place that night. 

Baltimore had been disgraced by the 19th of April riots, 
when your own Sixth Regiment was attacked by a mob as 
they passed through our city, en route for Washington. 

New York had its draft riots, when the Orphan Asylum 
was pillaged and burned, and colored children brained 
against the curb, and colored men hung to the lamp-posts. 
Carnage and bloodshed at the South, and a seeming Reign 
of Terror at the North. The city of Baltimore contained 
a colored population of sixty thousand, one half of whom 
were free. Freedom in any other country under the sun 
meant something, but in Maryland it was the synonyme for 
despotism and tyranny. For instance, it was a penal of- 
fence for any one to teach a colored person to read or write, 
so of course there were no schools. It was a penal offence 
for any aspiring colored man to subscribe to any of the 
great Northern papers, such as the Tribune, for instance. 
A free colored man could not walk the street after ten 
o’clock at night, even in a case of mercy or dire necessity, 
without a permit from the mayor. But, as most of the 
policemen, or watchmen, as they were called, could neither 
read nor write, 1 remember, with a malicious delight, how 
those of us who could read, got around them by either writ- 
ing our own passes, or showing them, on demand, scraps of 
letters or receipts or any odd bits of paper we happened to 
have, which the Hibernian guardian of the peace and dignity 
of the State would take,—and us with it,—to the nearest 
lamp-post, hold it, in many cases, upside down, and, after 
duly inspecting it, tell us in the most authoritative and 
official tone, “ All right, pass on.” What quiet chuckles we 
would have! And then, if one desired to have a few friends 
spend an evening, or attend a wedding or what not, it could 
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only be done by a permit from the mayor, coupled with the 
obligation of feeding as many “ watchmen ” as chose to come 
upon us. They held that any number over three, besides 
a man’s household, was an “unlawful assembly.” While 
charged first-class fare, we were not permitted to ride in 
first-class cars; but the most cultured gentlemen and refined 
ladies were compelled to ride in the smoking-car. In travel- 
ling from Baltimore to Harrisburg, the Hon. Ed. W. Bly- 
den, now Secretary of State for Liberia, and recently Minis- 
ter Extraordinary to the Court of St. James, was compelled 
by the besotted brakeman of the train to leave the passen- 
ger-car and take his place in the baggage-car, and find a 
seat as best he could, on box, bag, or trunk. But I think 
the most pitiable feature of this sad picture is, that these 
minions of the law never felt humiliated in the mean work 
they were called upon to perform, but rather gloried in it, 
and prided themselves on the number of insults they could 
heap on a defenceless people. 

The colored people of the city and State, as well as 
the white Unionists, were in a sad plight. The outlook was 
cloudy and cheerless, and the leaders seemed to be paralyzed 
by a condition of affairs they could neither comprehend nor 
defeat. It was, indeed, our night of utter darkness, with- 
out a star in the sky upon which to fix a hope; when the 
black laws brutalized our manhood, when the teaching of 
the Bible was enacted into a crime, when humanity was 
determined not by largeness of heart or greatness of man- 
hood, but by the poor and pitiable standard of color, when 
God’s image was exposed in the public marts, when beauty 
was hawked amid shameful jests for unholy purposes, and 
when we seemed bereft of God and all good influences, and 
plunged into a 


“ Hopeless, helpless brokenness of heart.” 


Tempest and passion ruled the hour. Secession and State 
rights were the false gods the people worshipped. One 
after another had the great States of the South trampled 
on their Constitutional obligations, and seceded from the 
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Union. South Carolina, Georgia, North Carolina, and our 
near neighbor, Virginia, all had gone; and a great and des- 
perate effort was being made, not only by the rebels in 
these States, but by the rebels in our own State, to win 
Maryland from her allegiance to the Union. And it cannot 
be denied that there was a large majority of her people 
favorable to the South, who would have liked to join their 
destinies with her, when uprose one of the bravest and 
most resolute set of men that the country or the ages have 
ever produced. Dauntless, enthusiastic, and courageous 
was this handful of loyalists that held Maryland true to 
the Union, when the mad waves of sectional strife would 
have washed her into the vortex of secession. It was a case 
of life or death. No half-way measures were to be tolerated. 
Heroic treatment was the only treatment; and these men 
were brave enough to follow out the logic of their con- 
clusions by the great act of State emancipation, which pre- 
ceded general emancipation by some months. And thus 
was Maryland taken out of reach of the South, and placed 
unalterably on the side of the free States, and all this for 
freedom’s sake. 
“ For what avail the plough or sail, 
Or land or life, if Freedom fail?” 


This movement was led and guided by one of the bravest 
leaders, grandest hearts, and finest intellects that our country 
has known, who died while the warm dew of early manhood 
was yet on his fair brow,— HENRY WinteER Davis; while 
the rank and file was made up of a peerless band of men, 
who, undaunted by threats and unawed by numbers, dared 
to defend the right as God gave it to them to see the 
right,— John A. J. Cresswell, William J. Albert, Hugh L. 
Bond, Archibald Sterling, A. W. Bradford, C. C. Fulton, 
R. Stocker Matthews, John C. Turner, Henry Stockbridge, 
John P. Kennedy, Charles Cochran, Jr., John L. Thomas, 
and the great-hearted Sebastian F. Streeter, who literally 
gave his life to the cause of the Union. 

You will be glad to know, my fellow-citizens, that the 
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loyal citizens of Baltimore, not forgetting the prominent part 
played by Mr. Streeter in upholding the Union cause and 
giving sympathy and help to the soldiers of the Union as 
they passed through our city on their way to the war, have 
erected, in our beautiful “ Greenmount,” a fine monument 
to his memory. 

These formed the nucleus of that little band whose influ- 
ence swept the State, and by its act so amended the Con- 
stitution as to prohibit the holding of slaves, and thus 
emancipated the people by its own free will,— the only case 
of the kind, I think, during the struggle in the South. This 
was the condition of affairs which awaited the coming of 
John F. W. Ware. And at once did he throw his great 
energy into the cause of the Union, the cause of Freedom 
and Education. 

Into this desolation of heart, this hopeless strife, and the 
tightening bands of inevitable conditions, came this great- 
hearted man. Like John the Baptist crying in the wilder- 
ness, but preaching a doctrine of life and hope and joy, and 
proclaiming from pulpit and platform that humanity was 
everywhere substantially one,—one in nature and one in 
wants; and that, however different we may seem to be,— 
different in aspect, culture, aspirations, thought, and work,— 
we are, nevertheless, one in the final analysis of our being, 
one in the facts and principles that lift us from the animal 
and make us human; and that, in studying the facts outside 
of ourselves, the facts of law, of nature, and of morality, 
we find them uniform and everywhere the same; and that, 
therefore, the same gospel and the same plane of thought 
that was good for the highest was also good for the lowest, 
if there be any lowest among God’s children. And, when 
his preparations had been completed on this basis, he de- 
voted himself to it as the object of his life; and, once in hot 
pursuit of his end, there was no withholding of his resources. 
With his great heart open to the wants and needs of the 
people, he poured out all the energies and talents and high 
qualities he possessed, determined to go forward with un- 
shrinking persistence till the last unsolved problem had 
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yielded its secret; while his clear aim, securely grafted in 
his will, gathered all his powers, and with Titanic zeal con- 
quered every obstacle. And neither could anxieties, uncer- 
tainties, nor the most powerful opposition of public opinion 
swerve him from the fixedness of his purpose. 

Of his life in Boston and hereabouts, of the prominent 
places he filled, not alone in the pulpit, but in the charities 
and all movements for the public weal, you well know. I 
come to speak of a phase of his life and labors of which 
I fear you of Boston know too little. 

You know of his grand patriotic work for the soldiers in 
tent, field, and hospital; of his sermons in summer at our 
beautiful Druid Hill Park, where thousands of all climes, 
tongues, colors, and conditions, would hang on his words 
as he outlined some grand thought in a way which was as 
charming and captivating to the simple as to the educated, 
on noble living, high thinking, or passionate devotion to 
one’s country; of his theatre-preaching in the winter nights, 
when he would for week after week hold his audiences of 
two thousand spellbound, from the newsboys and shoe-blacks 
who sat in the “gallery of the gods” to the solid merchant 
or eminent judge who sat in the orchestra chairs. 

All this you know. But I am not so certain that you 
know that to the colored people of the city and State he 
was our William Lloyd Garrison, because he was an eman- 
cipator, our Horace Mann, because he was an educator, our 
Dr. Howe, because a philanthropist, our Father Taylor, be- 
cause a simple preacher of righteousness, and our John A. 
Andrew, because an inflexible patriot. All this he was; 
and I might also add a Charles Sumner, for statesman he 
was also, greater and braver than many who hold seats in 
the great hall at Washington. 

In the shots fired on Sumter, he foresaw a tragedy which 
was not only to end in the breaking of chains, but which 
was to throw upon the country four millions of people who 
were to be educated and moulded into the form and fashion 
of American citizens. 

And of all the great names of the ‘Unitarian body, so rich 
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in the record of those who have been a blessing and a light 
to my race, I know of none who has so intimately and .per- 
sonally identified himself with the race, and whose presence 
was such a joy and benediction as Mr. Ware. In their sim- 
plicity, the colored people learned to love this large-brained, 
large-hearted man, who, under a seemingly blunt exterior, 
possessed a heart so loving and tender, so sensitive to all 
forms of want and woe, so true to its own ideal of duty, and 
so loyal and faithful to the manifold duties and opportuni- 
ties which pressed him on all sides during his stay in Bal- 
timore. And in saying this I am not unmindful of the 
magnificent service of Dr. Channing, of the sturdy work of 
Samuel J. May, Dr. Furness, Theodore Parker, and other 
warm and tender names which are enshrined in our mem- 
ory. Mr. Ware would come to our churches, preach in our 
pulpits, speak in our schools, visit our houses, bury our 
dead, perform the marriage ceremony, when asked, and all 
with such a manly grace and tender interest that we began 
to know and love him as tenderly as we did our own Bishop 
Payne; and he did all this with no air of condescension or 
patronage, but with the same manly earnestness which would 
have characterized his movements in his own great church 
at Charles and Franklin Streets. He never came down to 
the people, but seemed to have the power to bring the 
people up to the serene and elevated level on which he 
stood. He neither leaned toward their prejudices, on the 
one hand, or for a moment humored their superstitions, on 
the other; and it is a marvel how easily he succeeded in 
getting his lofty thoughts down into the hearts and con- 
sciences of the most humble. I am not wise enough to give 
you the secret of his power, but think that it must have 
been in his great simplicity of style, in his downright ear- 
nestness, and, above all, in his great heart, which ran out 
with an untiring sympathy to help and uplift the people. I 
think he was possessed by that grand utterance of Paul, as 
proclaimed on Mars Hill, that God of a truth “ has made of 
one blood all the nations of men, to dwell on all the face 
of the earth.” 


56 
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But I think the crowning glory of his life in Baltimore, 
and one in which he took, I think, the most pride, was his 
connection with the “ Baltimore Association for the Moral 
and Intellectual Improvement of the Colored People,” 
which he himself justly describes as one of the “romances 
of the war.” He was not only one of the organizers of this 
brave band of men, but its chief light and benefactor ; and, 
next to the score or so of men who held Maryland true to the 
Union in the dark and tempestuous days of the war, there 
is, perhaps, no brighter galaxy of names in the annals of that 
haughty State than the little band who planted the first 
seeds of thought and culture in the heads and hearts of the 
one hundred and eighty thousand colored people of that 
State. And may I not be permitted to pay a sort of “ march- 
ing salute,” as I proceed, to these men, or, if not to them, to 
their memories, for not a few of them have passed to the 
other shore, from labor to reward? First must come at the 
head of the column the name of John F. W. Ware, then 
Judge Bond, William Needles, Francis T. King, Galloway 
Cheston, Dr. James Cary Thomas, Richard M. Janney, John 
T. Graham, George A. Pope, George B. Cole, Rev. Fielder 
Israel, David Creamer, Rev. Mr. Bruce, and a Jewish rabbi 
whose name I have forgotten, with others. 

The work seemed to employ his every leisure thought ; 
and his cheerful face and encouraging voice were greeted 
with love and gladness in the schools of his dusky friends, 
as he visited them from day to day. On went the noble 
work, and he with it, until, after a year or two, we find Mr. 
Ware assisting in the opening of the colored Normal School. 
But it would be best to give you his estimate of this work 
from his own pen, which I find in your own Boston Tran- 
script of June, 1873 :— 

Immediately after going to Baltimore, I was asked to join a little band 
of Maryland born and bred gentlemen, who had associated themselves in 
a “ society for the moral and educational elevation of the colored people.” 
I have always looked upon that little organization as one of the romances 
of the war, and wish that some worthy historian would make its record 


public. Without a dollar or any known friend, in a hostile community, 
these gentlemen resolved to do something for a people emancipated by 
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State edict prior to the great war measure of Abraham Lincoln. They 
had lived with and understood “ the colored people”; and all their plan 
and policy were different from, and better than, what first obtained in 
the other States where the work was done from without. 

With the minimum of help from the citizens, against social, political, 
church opposition, the first schools were started in the city ; and with the 
aid, mainly, of the New England Freedman’s Association, the “ Friends” 
of England and Ireland, and such help as some of us were able to bring 
from the North, the work went on until there were nearly two hundred 
schools in both city and State, outranking white schools of the same grade. 
The city schools, specially, were in charge of the best teachers that could 
be obtained from the North, and were carried on upon the most advanced 
Northern plan. It seems like a dream,— the bitter prejudice and opposi- 
tion we encountered, the more than indifference of Northern men and 
women, the timidity of the clergy, the hostility of the churches. We 
only got notice of our doings into the leading paper of the city, at last, 
by paying advertising rates. That paper has since claimed to be the 
pioneer in advocating the cause of colored education! Driven in part 
by the condition of our finances, after a year or two, we petitioned the 
city council for help, attending their sessions by committee and in a 
body, and finally obtained for two consecutive years, I think, a grant of 
$10,000 per annum, for the use of the city schools, upon the distinct 
ground, taken and allowed, that this was but a partial refunding of a tax 
levied upon the colored people and paid by them for the support of the 
public schools for many years, from which their own children were ex- 
cluded. The city of Baltimore has its separate public-school system, in 
no way related to that of the State. Of the State, we received nothing. 

Having gained so much, the next step was to get the city to take the 
schools themselves under their own charge, and place them on the same 
fuoting with white schools of similar grades. Eventually, this was done. 
We ceased from our labors, and surrendered everything to the city ; and 
since then it has maintained these schools and opened others, but, as I 
have always heard, not at that point of excellence they had attained 
under our oversight, and not carrying out the understood arrangement as 
to grade. I am away from papers and from friends to assist or correct 
my memory ; but my impression is that the present movement with regard 
to the colored schools, of which I have seen brief mention, relates to the 
establishment not of public schools, but to grading the schools estab- 
lished. They are now hardly more than primary. 

I felt during and after the war how much injustice was done and how 
much prejudice was kept alive by mistakes of fact to the disadvantage of 
one or the other section, which obtained circulation and credence through 
the press. Therefore have I spoken. There was never a more gallant 
or hopeless struggle than that initiated by that little knot of Maryland 
radicals, and few victories have been more decided or valuable than that 
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they obtained. They lifted the manhood of the negro as well as en- 
lightened his mind; they went into his home; they cared for his morals 
and his family. They would not work for him, but wherever he would 
work for himself they helped him. No school was opened, except the 
people asking, through their own organization auxiliary, contributed 
something toward its maintenance ; and there were no men so much sur- 
prised and gratified at results obtained as those who had grown with an 
enslaved race, and had first given the hand of fellowship and the sympa- 
thy of honest good-will. It is, I think, the only instance in which the 
work was begun and managed by those “to the manor born.” 
Swampscort, June 20, 1873. J. F. W. W. 


Few people can now or could then, in the North, realize 
the difficulties and discouragements surrounding this work 
in a hostile community, where only a few years before it 
was a penitentiary offence to teach a negro. 

Of this hostility to the work, I had myself an experience 
in which, had the design culminated in success, I should not 
now have the honor of standing in your presence. Happen- 
ing to have business in the lower part of the State, I was 
requested by Mr. Ware to stop at Denton, Caroline County, 
and see what could be done to plant a school. I arrived on 
Saturday, and at the church service the next morning it was 
announced that I would speak in the evening. A large au- 
dience was present, including not a few whites, the sheriff 
and an influential Quaker being of the number. I spoke at 
length on the changed condition of affairs, the duty of the 
newly emancipated class to fit themselves for their new 
duties and responsibilities, and how by industry, frugality, 
and education they might hope to succeed. The people 
came forward promptly, and gave of their means for the 
support of the teacher. At the close of the meeting, sev- 
eral of the more influential whites came forward and spoke 
to me most cordially, thought that my advice to the col- 
ored people had been most wholesome, and invited me to 
repeat my talk the next evening, when they would have a 
larger number of their own class present, who they thought 
needed to know of their duties in the new condition of af- 
fairs also. 


On the appointed evening, while sitting in my room pre- 
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paring my notes for the contemplated talk, my host rushed 
in, armed with a gun in one hand and an axe in the other, 
saying in the most alarmed manner, “O Mr. Matthews, you 
must not go out of the house to-night. The poor whites 
of the town have heard that you are here to establish a 
nigger school, and they say they will kill you. I have just 
been to the church, and they have already begun to assem- 
ble with shot-guns and clubs. I put them off the track by 
telling them that you had gone to Darlington, but they may 
find you are here. They will have to come up these stairs 
single file; and, if we are to be killed, we will sell our lives 
dearly. Here, which will you take, the axe or the gun?” 
I was not prepared for any such emergency ; and, night hav- 
ing closed in, I thought I would go out and make a survey 
from behind the bushes, and there I saw a dozen or more of 
rowdies, marching the street and cursing the man who had 
come to plant such dangerous seed. The steamboat “ Cham- 
pion ” left the dock for Baltimore at five in the morning, 
while they were sleeping off the stupor of their night’s 
debauch. It is needless to say that the second address was 
not made. A week later, I received a letter from my Quaker 
friend, congratulating me on my escape, and telling me that 
there was no doubt that, had I been apprehended, I should 
have been massacred. Such was the condition of the aver- 
age sentiment in the State concerning emancipation and 
education. 

So bitter was the prejudice that even in Mr. Ware’s own 
church objections were raised to his urging the work. For 
a long time, not a Methodist minister in that city had pluck 
enough to come forward and give a helping hand to the 
cause. 

A circular was addressed to the ministers of every denom- 
ination in the city, asking them to take up contributions on 
Sunday in their churches for the cause. How many re- 
sponded to this appeal, think you? Outside of the two or 
three already mentioned, if I remember rightly, only one, 
and he a Jewish rabbi. Would you believe that so afraid 
were the ministers that it was found difficult to secure one 
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to preside at the first anniversary of this society, held at 
the Rev. Fielder Israel’s Independent Presbyterian church ? 
The house was crowded with the people, but there was a 
marked absence of the “ cloth.” 

But Mr. Ware went on working at home, and enlighten- 
ing his friends North as to the work. Schools were opened 
by the society, by means of its collections at home and dona- 
tions from Boston and other places, headed by Mrs. Ste- 
venson and Mrs. Cheney, and through Quakers and others 
in Engiand and Ireland. Many thousand dollars were col- 
lected by his efforts; and the work went nobly on, he visit- 
ing almost daily some school, to examine and encourage 
teacher and pupils. 

Mr. Ware, in his ministry in Baltimore, labored under 
many disadvantages. Unitarians are there looked upon as 
infidels, mockingly called by the people “ onbelievers.” 
His old church was cold and cheerless, a bad place for such 
a spirit as his; and he chafed under the restraint of the old 
régime, that seemed to govern it. But, when he became 
unfettered, and was left to do his Master’s will in such a 
manner as was to him wisest, then came forth the hidden 
force that was in him. In the hall of the Masonic Temple, 
he preached many of his best practical sermons, filled with 
love, charity, and sympathy with his fellows, to crowded 
houses of all nationalities and religions. There were black 
and white, Jew and Gentile. There he opened up to his 
hearers their every-day life, filled with sympathy for their 
trials. He seemed to be able to go down into the very 
depths of their previous week’s life as no other man could. 

There was nothing of the beautiful oratory of the man 
that usually draws the crowds. His sermons were matter of 
fact, every-day existence, but delivered in peculiarly persua- 
sive words and tones that made you feel a friend was talk- 
ing to you. The magnetism was so great in him that soon 
the hall, though a large one, had to be superseded by the 
large building known as Ford’s Opera House. 

Here flocked to hear his persuasive but manly voice im- 
mense crowds. One instance of many, about his preaching, 
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I remember to have heard. It was that of a Jew, a con- 
stant attendant at his church, who one day stopped on the 
street Mr. Jno. T. Graham, an active and warm friend and 
‘a parishioner of Mr. Ware, whom he recognized as an offi- 
cial in the church, and said, “Sir, will you tell me how 
Mr. Ware’s church is supported ?” and, when informed that 
it was by voluntary subscription, answered, “ Well, sir, 
here are $50 toward it, and when you want more come to 
me.” And he added, “ Did you ever hear such preaching? 
What is it that draws one there? Do you know, it is the 
hardest preaching to live up to I ever heard, but one can’t 
help trying. I manage to live up to it until Wednes- 
day night, but Thursday morning the Jew will crop out.” 
“Then Mr. Ware ought to have two Sundays in a week,” 
suggested Mr. Graham. 

Mr. Ware preached right at you, in such a brotherly way, 
not scolding and menacing and fault-finding, as is the custom 
in many of our pulpits. He preached also in our parks, 
and held little meetings in halls, where he got near the 
people, and made them feel good toward their God and 
fellow-man. 

But his preaching was only one good part of him. His 
work told, for he was always finding poor, weary souls, who 
needed him: they not only got the kind and cheering word, 
but, when satistied of their honesty, he was ready to give 
substantial help. Some men, I am told, called him cold 
and unsympathetic. They knew him not. The people of 
Baltimore who were not afraid of Unitarianism being 
dragged down to a common humanity level, who did not 
think it was a religion only for the rich, knew him as a 
genial, open-hearted, generous, but straight up and down 
friend. Any who think him cold and unsympathetic or 
unyielding should go to the people who knew him, where 
he was free to work as his Maker directed. Go to the one 
rich man of his little church, now passed beyond his four- 
score years, ask him of Mr. Ware’s character, and he will 
tell you,— A firm and ready friend. Go to the poor, infirm, 
and crippled, who hobbled every Sunday to drink in his 
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words, go to those who worked with him, and they will tell 
you that, after his embarrassment of first acquaintance wore 
off, no more genial companion could be found. 

Mr. Ware was as sensitive and as appreciative as a child 
to any consideration offered him, for 


“ The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring.” 


One of the most helpful and important labors was his 
connection with the missionary and educational work of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church. Seeing for himself 
the noble work this organization was doing in the religious 
and educational advancement of its two hundred and fifty 
thousand members in the South, he became interested in 
their work, and through his interest secured the influence 
of Rev. Edward E. Hale, Rev. Dr. Bellows, the late Rev. 
Charles Lowe, and others. So it is that for quite fifteen 
years the Unitarians have been helping to spread the gospel 
of right living and education through the channels of this 
church by gifts of books to its ministers and educational 
institutions, by money to aid in the support of preachers 
and teachers in places where the people are too poor to sus- 
tain such influences, and in the support of a regular course 
of scientific lectures to the students at Wilberforce, by the 
professors of Antioch College. Mr. Ware was on the most 
cordial terms with Bishops Payne and Brown of this 
church; and, in a note recently received, Bishop Brown thus 
speaks : — 


The death of Mr. Ware is a great loss to me and our cause. I made 
his acquaintance in 1867. From that time, he has been our ardent friend. 
He often visited our churches and conferences, and did much to bring 
our work before the American Unitarian Association and denomination, 
which brought thousands of dollars to our work in aiding the freedmen 
in pious habits and education. In company with Rev. Dr. George E. 
Ellis, he visited our conference at Washington, in May, 1868, and, at a 
similar conference of his church, held at the Church of the Messiah, New 
York, in the fall of 1868, it was mainly through the efforts of Mr. Ware 
that a committee was formed who organized a number of libraries. Mr. 
Ware and myself were appointed to see to the distribution of these books, 
and to do other joint work in the South. No one can tell the good this 
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reading matter has done. Many of our best ministers of to-day were 
quickened to higher ideals and manlier work. He ever exhibited the 
most intense interest in our efforts at doing good. He largely aided the 
Museum of Natural History at Wilberforce, which bears his name. 

This church is to be congratulated on the spirit which 
prompts this memorial meeting, holding, as it does most thor- 
oughly, to its own peculiar views and tenets, but yet broad 
enough to acknowledge the Christ spirit in a man who 
worked on another line, but leading, let us trust, to the 
same great end,— the upbuilding of man and the glory of 
God. 

The aspiring nature of the soul, the continued longing 
and seeking after truth which will not put up with anything 
short of conviction, is one of the most hopeful signs of the 
vitality and faithfulness of the religious sentiment in man. 
And so the conviction is at last borne in on the mind that 
religion is greater than any particular form of it, and does 
not depend for its existence upon our conceptions, but our 
deep and eternal need of it. 

And, surely, if religion be what we think it is, the greatest 
fact in the universe, there should be weapons enough in the 
arsenal of the gospel to put to flight its strongest foes, and 
to establish deep and broad its reign in our hearts and in 
the world. 

But I hasten to a close. And how shall I close,— with 
vain regrets at the loss of a life so useful and exalted, or 
rather by thanking God for the example of such a life? 

A noble life ended, a noble work performed! His majes- 
tic form we can no longer see, and his kindly voice we can 
no longer hear ; but his memory is to those who knew him a 
strength and inspiration which will impel us to the attain- 
ment of that higher manhood, that wider usefulness, and 
that broader charity, which he so nobly represented. 

In the great cathedral of St. Paul in London may be seen 
a tablet in honor of the architect and builder of that stu- 
pendous structure, Sir Christopher Wren, upon which is the 
inscription in Latin : — 

READER, DOST THOU SEEK HIS MONUMENT, LOOK ABOUT - 
YOU. 

8 
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And so, my fellow-citizens, if you would look upon the 
monument to John F. W. Ware, come to Maryland and 
“look about you,” at the happy faces of the forty thousand 
children, as they merrily wend their way in city and town to 
the hundreds of schools which now dot the State; at the 
rapid advancement of an enlightened public sentiment; and 
at the regard for law and order, the dignity and self-respect 
with which these new citizens carry themselves. This bear- 
ing recently evoked from His Honor Judge Pinckney this 
most hearty and generous compliment,— that, while the col- 
ored people of the State form one-fifth of the population, 
their misdemeanors and crimes, as compared to the whites, 
is less than one-sixth. Look at their progress in material 
development and wealth, which amounts to over ten millions. 

O good friend gone! thy work and faith and love were 
not in vain, but have brought forth a most rich and abundant 
harvest in a race who have grandly learned the hard but 
useful lessons in the alphabet of life— industry, energy, 
honesty, promptness, frugality, patience — and in all the ele- 
ments which lead to a well-ordered and dignified life. 

Farewell, noble and great-hearted man! When the histo- 
rian of the future shall write broadly and candidly of the 
times in which we live, and the struggles of a poor and ill- 
used people upward from their house of bondage and out- 
ward from their dark night of ignorance, side by side with 
Channing and Parker and Garrison and May will appear in 
characters of living light the name of John Fothergill Wa- 
terhouse Ware, the admiration of the American people, and 
an inspiration for the cause he so earnestly espoused and so 
magnificently served. 
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SERMON IN WEST CHURCH. 
BY REY. ©. A. BARTOL. 


I heard the voice of harpers harping with their harps; and they sang a new 
song.— REV. x1v., 23. 


God exists as a harmony of attributes: heaven is a chorus 
of angels, which, in exalted thought and feeling, we belong 
to, however but occasional be the lift. Francis Wayland said 
of Daniel Webster, there was more music in him than he 
made. A great musician, lately attending on our service, 
said the utterance from the pulpit had all the marks, pitch, 
key-note, and tone of a musical performance. Not a sing- 
song, I trust. I remember that a remarkable preacher of 
our time and country, who was accustomed in former days 
to stay at my house, used to repeat his discourse aloud on 
Sunday morning in his chamber, before going, as he said, 
to sing it in church. I understand it to be the doctrine of 
Richard Wagner, the extraordinary modern German com- 


poser, that musical tones are secondary to ideas and situ- 
ations, and should be the vehicle of thought and truth, and 


” 


that “the music of the future” will more and more have 
this spiritual, dramatic, and instructive stamp, which some 
at least of the music of the past has had. No musie will 
ever reach its complete dignity and perform its office till it 
becomes more than an amusement, recreation, and pastime 
for weary hours, or the luxury of a few, and is administered 
for the elevation of the many and information of all. 

Especially in religion should the music not be confined 
to the organ-loft or be all in the choir, but sound in every 
syllable of prayer or sermon or Scripture from the desk and 
pervade as an atmosphere the congregation. For religion 
in its nature is, as I judge, less a form, catechism, or creed 
than a song. Let us have a larger conception of music and 
the muse. There are not only “Songs without Words,” like 
Mendelssohn’s, but songs not set to any tune or score as yet 
on record in the singing-books. 
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“ How sweetly flowed the gospel’s sound 
From lips of gentleness and grace, 
When listening thousands gathered round, 
And joy and reverence filled the place!” 


He can have no ear, as the musicians call it, who does not 
detect the musical quality in all Christ’s teachings, parables, 
and prayers; nor is there one single sentiment, of all those of 
which true religion, in any mode or age, is constituted and 
composed, that does not strike some string on the harp of 
the human heart to wake a vibration of harmony ; neither is 
there a good, pious, humane feeling that thrills not the key- 
board in the bosom, and takes not some melody for its ex- 
pression. Love sings, faith sings, hope sings, reverence 
sings, joy sings, sorrow sings, with cordial suspicion and 
sure foresight of being turned into joy. I like to hear any- 
body hum or whistle over the daily work or stint, the ham- 
mer, windlass, spade, oar, or household task. 


“ Rings on her fingers, and bells on her toes, 
She makes music wherever she goes,” 


is one pretty nursery-rhyme. But there is no need of rings or 
bells on one who, like the angel that visited Abou Ben Ad- 


hem, has 
“ A look made all of sweet accord,” 


who has concord in the features, manners, motions, and gest- 
ures unawares,— 


“ Beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face.” 


So I conclude that critics of Christianity are superficial, 
who stop with examining its doctrines and legends or facts. 
It is far more, even an angelic song of divine love and 
mercy out of the sky; and Jesus, its author, is a poet and 
singer too. Did he descend from David, as the genealogical 
tables of the Evangelists say? Then David's harp came 
down to him as an heirloom, though he wrote no psalms, and 
the great temple was mostly taken from, or shut to, him by 
Pharisee hands. The music of his sacred concert is in the 
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rhythm of all the sentences from his lips, which no transla- 
tion from Hebrew or Syriac into any other tongue or dialect 
on the earth can quite smother or untune. The so-called 
Radicalism or Free Religion of our day may see cause to 
break with or refuse to unfold Christianity; but it will 
never be able to plant a church on criticism, on comparative 
mythology, on science of the understanding, or even on 
exposition of the natural laws alone. To be instituted, it 
must sing. It will halt and scatter unless and until it can 
invent a new song or religious poem, in addition to the 
Hebrew and Hindu ones, to touch and draw the affections 
as well as satisfy the clear intelligence or reason of that 
human soul which must have more than metaphysical phi- 
losophy, even hymns and chants, for its food, salvation, fru- 
ition, and charm. 

But, observe, music is not spent and exhausted in sound. 
There is, as the ancients imagined, and as Shakespeare 
wrote, a music of the spheres, in which joins “ the smallest 
orb”; although we cannot hear it while closed in with “ this 
muddy vesture of decay,” in our fleshly frame. In the New 
Testament, and in the Old, spite of the Jewish ceremonial 
or works of the Law, we have less a system of doctrine to 
be labelled and articled than a sentiment to be sung. 

Were I advocating the claim of music as an art, I could 
show, above the sense of hearing, its ideal worth. I should 
say it appeals to faculty or sensibility deeper than thinking, 
and prior to all reflection, of the human mind; that it has 
for its inexhaustible theme that love and wisdom of God 
which made and peopled the world; that it is itself, without 
or before specified points of belief, a revelation of the infinite 
benignity and pity, and a sure prophecy that such dispositions 
in the Father toward his children will never fail. For why 
is it that the infinitesimally minute grains of wood, metal, 
and cord, as Egypt, Greece, and Judea ages before our era 
learned, have in them, finer than microscopic make, this 
peculiar arrangement of particles to convey and telephone 
from the depths of nature such delicious, entrancing notes, 
if it be not, from under and beneath all violence of storm, 
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earthquake, volcano, and whirlwind, to hint a kind and gra- 
cious temper to his offspring of the wonderful and incompre- 
hensible Original that ordains and disposes all. “ Intense 
light will make any object beautiful,” and the right touch 
will make it musical—why? Refute or demonstrate what 
your dry logic may or can, I must take music for proof, and 
all the evidence I want, of goodness akin to and greater 
than I or any companion by my side can personally feel,— 
goodness alive at the creation’s profound centre and ever- 
heaving heart. The universe is a symphony, else none could 
have been written by Beethoven or Mozart. These prophets 
of resonance overhear, transcribe — and, for the orchestral 
instruments, execute — bits and snatches of the greater eter- 
nal composition of God. Discords are shallow and passing : 
all true words are in unison. In the Chinese Books of His- 
tory, it is written that music was invented for the praise of 
Shangte, the Supreme One. Does it not exist to disclose 
him, too? 

But what notes have I tried, in my speech here, to touch 
for you? My friends, I have the past week been looking 
back and listening to get some echo from the strings I have 
been harping on for forty-four years. You know in music 
there is a certain recurrence of the air in what we call vari- 
ations. There is, as on the piano, a recital which has been 
used to satirize such persons as repeat, in discourse or con- 
versation, too often their familiar and “thrice-told tale.” 
“ Still harping on my daughter,” says Polonius of Hamlet's 
dwelling on his passion for Ophelia. Such uses of the word 
are without number in poetry and prose. But, though me- 
chanical repetition of empty words is ridiculous and avails 
not, but rather injures and offends, there are ideas that can- 
not be recited too frequently or dwelt on too much. We 
read again and again, in the Bible, that the old prophets 
came with harps to aid their lessons. The parallelisms of 
the Psalms, the rhymes and refrains of modern poetry, the 
returns of the same note or musical interval in a merry 
catch or a dirge, produce or increase, never dilute or let down, 
the effect. The first, third, and fifth are harmonic notes; and 
I find three things for the chord of my preaching or speak- 
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ing here, three fundamentals on which I have laid the stress, 
and every one of them leading to its several crises among us ; 
namely, Theological Sincerity, Ecclesiastical Spirituality, and 
Moral Purity,—a sort of counterpoint, note against note, 
of mutually essential parts. You will remember that, under 
the first head, I maintained long ago that Christianity, as a 
life and growth in the world, does not depend on the literal 
verity of all the fables in the Old Book or myths and mira- 
cles in the New; under the second, that the ritual is the 
inferior and accidental part of our religion, and the Lord’s 
Supper, as a means of grace, on a level with any other ob- 
servance or portion of worship, to be used or not according 
as it may be found edifying and useful; under the third, 
that sanctity, righteous control of sense and appetite, is an 
indispensable qualification for lay or clerical membership in 
the church. How simple a thing here, indeed, religion has 
been! But all these movements have provoked or been 
attended with disturbance and lively commotion, though not 
serious separation, in the society or parish. Yet, so vitally 
have we agreed, there has been no strife more lasting or 
fatal than the fight of the flying artillery on the Common, 
in all whose noisy hurry nobody is killed, and there is no 
discharge of a deadly ball. No dissension or dissonance 
among us but has been like those discords in music which 
are said to emphasize and intensify the ground harmony, and 
usher in victorious peace. None of the positions I have 
held, can I honestly repent of or regret. But has my man- 
ning or maintenance of them been such as to bear the musi- 
cal test? Have I not harped on some things harshly, and, 
with over-pointed illustration, insisted or persisted wilfully 
and toomuch? Everybody credits himself with superabun- 
dant reason: nobody, you or I, charges himself with super- 
fluous will. If you say the last has been my sin, I will not 
defend myself, but bow my head. Convict me of a false 
accent, and I confess and submit. I must abide the test and 
touchstone which I invoke and apply. But, of the Infinite 
Harmony, have'we not had a reverberation too? Has my 
prayer or sermon had no savor of asong? Says the Psalm- 
ist: “ I will incline mine ear to a parable or poem. I will 
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open my dark saying or song upon the harp.” My teaching 
is vain, if it lack this trait. Religion is not a dull, prosy, 
trudging, and groaning thing, but gospel, good news, the 
spell of God, a hosanna in the temple, Miriam’s song of 
deliverance at the Red Sea, the timbrel and dance of the 
soul; and it is not inculcated, if it be not played and sung. 
It is a promise which can have its score of harmony, not a 
threat which rattles and vomits convulsively from the throat. 
Therefore, Calvinism is irreligious; for there is no music in 
its decrees of doom. It can be shouted and hallooed; but 
who could ever sing of arbitrary election, partial preordi- 
nation, total corruption, and everlasting woe? These things 
would prostitute and debase any notes. But redeeming 
mercy, from which none are finally and forever shut,— that 
strain is for the harp and for that organ which is combi- 
nation of all musical instruments in one,—for the living 
organ, too, of the human voice. I like that line, “the uni- 
versal hymn.” There are voices whose intonation, more 
than any labored argument, persuades me of God and im- 
mortality. Go to the concert yonder, who will: let me 
hear at home or abroad a certain voice, that sum and 
source and concentration of music, a concert all the time, 
which no vor humana stop can copy or imitate; for in it 
all the pipes and strings are found, with the wind and air 
of the Holy Spirit to inbreathe and attune. Speak again, 
I say to the man or woman. I am not hearkening to 
your statements, opinions, or views, but to your voice! 
All divine truth for me is in its loving and tender tones, 
as Michel Angelo put all history and poetry into his mar- 
vellous forms. It has or implies all the knowledge of God 
or heaven I seek. It is the product and voucher of realities 
and convictions that cannot die; and I can never be an 
infidel while it wakes and sounds. It is more than a 
whole course of lectures, however eloquent, at the Insti- 
tute, on the foundations of the Christian faith. It is lit- 
erally true of some that their voice is music, from such 
depth of goodness and gladness it comes. 

Is this more the sentimental than that sober judgment 
which must set forth retribution with its solemn laws? I 
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answer, it is the law of love. In all nature, the grand- 
est and loudest are also the softest sounds,—the rolling 
thunder and the mellow surge of the sea along all its 
shores and around all its capes, while the tearing claps, 
sharp gusts, and the chop waves are in comparison super- 
ficial and short, an irritable fibre or skin, as it were the 
scolding and ill-temper of the ocean and of the cloud, to 
satirize the wrinkles of our peevishness and outbursts of 
our rage, which can only jangle and distort. We cannot 
disguise our speech. If every human face is an epistle, 
testament, apocalypse, it has a supplement, codicil, and 
audible postscript in the voice, not only an index of 
nature, but metre of character,—the whole gamut of feel- 
ing, by turns a flute, trumpet, bassoon, or violin, according 
to the inward affection and design. Dr. Channing told me 
that, during his ministry, new tones had been developed in 
his voice. They came not from the larynx, head, or chest 
alone: they were deeper than the organism, in the ever 
more-adoring and philanthropic soul. Your voice will 
justify you or betray. 

There are diverse styles; and it is not martial music, 
since the war was over, that in these courts you hear. I 
have never drummed you to church. Drum and fife are not 
my chosen types. I am not here to praise or defend my 
manner, but only to recall or describe. I shall take sides 
with any whom it may not have pleased! _I do not like my- 
self very well. Much in myself I am affronted with and 
disapprove. Censures of my own character or course I echo 
and applaud. Desertions of me or of my ways I cannot 
blame. I rejoice in my lovers, welcome strangers, and 
pardon absentees. These are true notes, and a false one 
it is not my business to make or strike. Those who re- 
spect me, I fondly hope are not wrong. Those who neglect 
or forsake, I grievously fear may be right. For so grave are 
my objections to myself that I preach to and wound myself 
always before I preach to or wound you; and, in this first 
preaching to an audience of one, preacher and hearer the 
same, I make many quite personal and I hope not wholly 
unprofitable remarks! But I can, at least, ask you to like, 

58 
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if not me or my way, what I like, however badly, as is said 
of a poor concert, the pieces go. The aforesaid sincerity, 
spirituality, and purity, I entreat you to practise and ad- 
mire. All hypocrisy is satanic; formalism in worship is 
the demoniacal possession of our time; intemperance and 
profligacy are a perpetual menace and offence. 

I will not say there are no violations of this morally mu- 
sical taste, trials in the pastoral office and calling, not a few, 
severe and sore, no direct history of which, as they are scarce 
worth relating, I shall ever tell. But they are more than 
recompensed by its superabounding privileges; and your 
minister is a contented man, blessed in his work. If any 
other has more or better friends, he is too happy. 

But if I have trusted you, and you confided in me, the 
bond has been in that Christianity which, say what scorners 
will, is a gracious dispensation, and nota curse, which began 
with a song and ended with a hymn. Surely, Mark or John 
would have recorded those verses of vocal music at that trans- 
formation of the passover, near the Mount of Olives, could they 
have foreseen how they would have been treasured through- 
out Christendom, and at every Last Supper sung again. 

Here I rest my case. My plea is that I have tried to 
present religion as something not only to warn and com- 
mand, but also to console, encourage, and cheer, a hallelujah 
chorus, a hymn, like the old angelic annunciation, over and 
down through the often cloudy atmosphere of this shifting 
and tempestuous world. This is all. There is here no out- 
ward architectural or other showy lure. We have no attrac- 
tion but the declaration of this liberal, which is the orthodox, 
faith. Our antique, rusty, and time-stained building is now 
in an abandoned quarter of the town. The population, once 
a solid square, pressing on these precincts, leaves but thin 
lines of residence, and has on every side given way. It has 
come, in the space we cover, to be the “time of the disper- 
sion” for us. The home-premises which furnish our audi- 
ence reach from Brookline to Somerville, from Waltham to 
Winchester and Savin Hill, and out through all the streets 
and circles of the town. We are an often large gathering, 
not a swarm. I have been repeatedly advised to favor a 
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ritual or liturgical service, to draw and hold a more con- 
stantly full occupancy, rain or shine, of the pews. I see 
how popular this procedure is. But prayers, verbally re- 
peated and responded to in stereotyped phrase, so hurt my 
religious feelings that, were a disposition possible to adopt 
them in our ranks, I should be constrained to resign my 
place. I never listen to a long liturgy of dead men’s 
prayers, but I seem to be attending the funeral of God, and 
to hear the priest say, Peace to his ashes ! 

We march under the banners of no sect, nor does any 
denomination enroll us on its list. But with Congregation- 
alism we live or die; and for the cause of lawful thinking 
as well as of unsurpassed liberty of thought, with all its 
precious fruits, this West Church has not, for near a cen- 
tury and a half, testified in vain. Only a gray-headed hand- 
ful in this numerous company is the remnant of the former 
successive hosts I behold and bear in mind. I stand among 
spirits unseen. I walk among ghosts. I feel almost like 
that solitary survivor of a Grecian battle, who had a doubt- 
ful welcome within the city-walls, because he had not laid 
down or lost his life, with the rest of the army, on the 
bloody, awfully quiet field. How vacant, while occupied, 
is the space! Lowell, Ware, Upham, Cuuningham, all are 
gone who greeted my ordination and required my vows. 
The assembly is of spectres vanished away. I creep out 
of the ark like Noah on the strand of Ararat, after the 
flood. Is it “ The Lay of the Last Minstrel”? There is 
no last one. Yet fresh in my recollection is that bright and 
blustering first day of March, 1837, when I stood for con- 
secration on this spot. Three members of my own family, 
one of whom survives, came from Portland in the mail- 
stage, there being no railway then, starting before day- 
break and arriving near midnight, having been overset 
three times in the snow on the way. What thousands of 
mortal pilgrims have disappeared that once trod these aisles ! 
Where they are is beauty, music, loyalty, and love. Do we 
survive them, or they us and death? The question is an- ° 
swered, not in the knowledge of our senses, but in the 
inspiration of our song. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


THEOLOGICAL CHANGES. 


One of the most reverent and valuable statements of the 
changes which have taken place in the theological world during 
the past half-century, we have found in a discourse by Prof. 
Hedge, preached at the Semi-Centennial Anniversary of the 
Westminster Congregational Society, at Providence. Among 


the tributes paid to Dr. Hedge on that occasion, these words in 
commendation of his late book, Zhe Ways of the Spirit, we deem 
only fitting praise of a remarkable work. Says Dr. George E. 
Ellis : — 

If the years which I have given to thought and study, on the themes 
within the range of the contents of that volume, give me any right to 
pronounce upon its comparative or relative ability, and upon its value as 
a contribution to the highest department of sacred scholarship and pro- 
found philosophy, I may freely speak my conviction that it stands as the 
foremost book within that range that has ever been produced on the 
American continent. 


The views of so eminent and profound a thinker, in regard to 
the changing emphasis or interpretation of important theological 
points within his own memory, cannot but be of interest to some 
not likely to see them in pamphlet containing the anniversary 
exercises referred to. We quote Dr. Hedge upon two or three 
points, not fully, and not following the order of his discourse : — 


Another point in which most of us differ from the elders of a former 
generation concerns the view entertained of the Bible. Without assum- 
ing a verbal inspiration of the Scriptures, the fathers regarded those 
writings as infallible authority in all matters of fact and of doctrine. 
They based their rejection of certain traditionary dogmas on strictly 
Scriptural grounds. ... Protestant tradition had taught them—though 
Luther himself dealt freely with the Scriptures—to receive these as the 
sole incontrovertible rule of faith, and all the writers of the Old and 
New Testaments as divinely secured from error. To us, on the contrary, 
it seems that the real value of these writings is not enhanced, but im- 
paired, by treating them as, in such a sense, exceptional compositions. 
We regard them as charged, indeed, with the spirit of God, but the writ- 
ers as having “this treasure in earthen vessels,” and not exempt from 
earthly imperfections. We distinguish between different parts of the 
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sacred volume. For to us, also, the volume is sacred, not as verbal tran- 
script of the truth as it lies in the mind of God, but as witness, incen- 
tive, guide. 

We distinguish between infallibility as to fact and opinion and inspi- 
ration as to purpose, largeness of utterance, fulness of faith in the 
writers. Inspiration? Yes, can I doubt the inspiration which meets me 
in the fervent outpourings of the soul of David, in the burning words of 
Isaiah, in the searching import of many an utterance of John and of 
Paul? I feel here is something more than artistic composition. I en- 
counter a kindling of the spirit, an open vision, a depth of insight, a 
force and a fire in those spontaneous and irrepressible effusions by virtue 
of which they have furnished the litanies of nations, and fed for ages the 
life of the soul. The test of inspiration is the power to inspire. This is 
not a question to be settled by dogmatic authority. It is a question of 
experience which each can decide for himself, and which the ages have 
decided. Theologians and anti-theologians may debate the matter as 
they will, but the fact that these writings have been the strength and the 
joy of successive generations for thousands of years, who have drawn 
from this well, and found refreshment and a comfort in it which no other 
book could supply, is proof sufficient of their transcendent worth. ... The 
Bible is the only book with which we are familiar, that can ever be to us 
more than a book; the only one from which, at times, in certain moods, a 
spirit speaks to us beyond the import of the letter,—a spirit that knows 
us, and addresses itself directly to the soul. 

But, as to infallible knowledge in the writers, or absolute objective 
truth in the writings,— knowledge and truth of which all who read may 
become possessed,— who does not see that to set up this claim for the 
sacred books is to make the mission of the Bible a failure? For the end 
which that claim assumes is unquestionable certainty of doctrine. But 
consider the multiplicity of Christian sects all claiming the Bible for their 
warrant, but widely diverging one from another in doctrine and practice. 
Out of one and the same book comes this glaring diversity of systems and 
creeds. The end assumed has not been attained. The Bible on that 
supposition is a failure. Who, does not see that infallible certainty of 
doctrine is not the end of the Bible, is not the purpose of the gospel of 
Christ? Progressive discovery, not doctrinal arrest, is the method and 
scheme of divine education. We have learned that spiritual truth is 
progressive, not merely in the sense which the elders also received, that 
more light is to break from the written word, but in a sense independent 
of the written word. We have learned that the truth therein contained 
is not a finality. No scripture can embody the conception that shall 
satisfy human thought for evermore. In no letter can the spirit confine 
itself and exhaust itself. For truth is not a form of words, but a vision of 
the mind. The vision changes with the mind’s growth. I suppose that 
Paul himself, could he now from the fulness of his present vision com- 
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municate with dwellers on the earth, would formulate his concéptions 
in other terms than those contained in his letters to the churclies. 


Another change is in the view of salvation : — 


Our fathers in the faith had repudiated the coarse, material view which 
regards salvation as a purchase,—as something obtained from God by a 
bargain, in which the death of Christ is accepted as equivalent for pen- 
alty incurred by the guilt of mankind; but they seem not to have quite 
grasped the idea that salvation is not, in any sense, a transaction,— not a 
thing conferred from without, but a process accomplished within; pre- 
cisely as Paul states it, “God worketh in you to will and todo.” The 
agency of Christ in this process consists in the moral illumination and 
moral lift which his word and life supply to the soul. The elders saw 
this in part, but we have learned more fully than they that salvation with 
all its accompaniments — forgiveness of sins, eternal life, heaven — is 
purely moral, subjective, not a gift conferred, but a product of the God- 
possessed soul. 


Says Dr. Hedge further, in regard to the person of Christ : — 


The Unitarians of that day denied the equal deity of Christ as con- 
trary to reason, and what, in their judgment, was of greater importance, 
as unscriptural. But they shrank from accepting the rational alternative 
of that conception. They fancied that the dignity and claims — the 
divine authority of the Christian dispensation — demanded for its author 
a being of superhuman origin and accidents, a being physiologically 
raised above human infirmities. A simple earth-born mortal did not sat- 
isfy that demand. The founder of our faith, if less than God, must 
yet be more than man. They did not consider that every soul is heaven- 
born, that human nature has no moral limits, that God, as spirit, is in 
mar as well as out of him. Unconsciously biassed by the sensuous phi- 
losophy of Locke, himself a Unitarian, they conceived of God as wholly 
external, an individual in space; of heaven, as topographically distinct 
from earth; of the human mind, as receiving all its impressions from 
without. With such prepossessions, they sought to escape the dilemma 
of Christo-theism on the one hand and simple humanity on the other, by 
figuring to themselves a being who is neither God nor man, but a middle 
term between the two. They fell back on the obsolete heresy condemned 
by the Christian Councils of the fourth and fifth centuries. They were 
Arians. Arius held that the Word made flesh in Jesus Christ was a 
finite being, but one so near to the Infinite as to leave but a minimum 
of margin between the two. As if there could be degrees of finiteness, 
as if the Infinite were separate from, instead of inclusive of, the finite! 

We have learned,— I speak for myself, aud I believe I represent in 
this the majority of our communion,— we have learned that the real dig- 
nity of Christ is a moral dignity; that a superhuman being, by nature 
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incapable of wrong, whose exaltation, therefore, would not be a moral, 
but, so to speak, a physical superiority, is less worthy of veneration than 
moral greatness attained by a human subject. We have learned that 
since God is spirit and God’s spirit is in man there is spiritually nothing 
between God and man but the measure of that spirit,—that is, of the 
consciousness of God in the soul; that consciousness of God is a thing of 
degrees; and that human nature may attain, as it did in Christ attain, to 
that consciousness which he expressed in the saying, “I and my Father 
are one.”” We conclude, then, that in order to uphold the divine origin 
of the Christian dispensation, and the honor due to its author, it need not 
be assumed that Jesus was essentially and physiologically other than man, 
but rather, as he styled himself, the “Son of Man,” and as such emphati- 
cally the Son of God. In this conclusion, we think we have the record, 
rightly interpreted, on our side. And not only so, but this conclusion 
agrees with the final word of the Church, while the Church was one, 
concerning the nature of Christ; God and man in one person ; Jesus the- 
ologically symbolizing, and by one supreme example historically declar- 
ative of, God’s inpresence in human kind. 


We take one point more, perhaps as illustrative as any of the 


changing expressions of theology within the past century : — 

We have learned furthermore — and herein we differ from the fathers 
— that revelation is not from without, but from within. The old idea 
of revelation was that of an ambassador, with miracles for his creden- 
tials, sent from a world outside of the human, with a message to man- 
kind ; as the Israelites believed that Moses received the decalogue from 
the sky. Such conceptions are untenable in the light of modern thought. 
The message is not from a world topographically or physically divided from 
the human, but from a world within the human. For, of all the powers 
that move, enlighten, and persuade mankind, the spirit surely is the most 
interior. When we read that Moses or Christ heard the voice of the Lord, 
it was not from without, but from within. “ When it pleased God,” says 
St. Paul, “to reveal his Son in me”; not tome, but “in me.” Revelation 
is a product of the human.soul musing till the fire burns. And what kin- 
dles that fire is the Spirit of God, that with lightning flash as on Sinai, 
or with soft auroral light as in Nazareth, comes to the musing, patient, 
unselfed soul. In the measure in which that soul, by purification, humilia- 
tion, and perfect obedience, attains to see God and is made receptive of his 
spirit, the revelation born of it becomes a crisis in history, a social revolu- 
tion, a newage. But the word of the prophet, his vision, his burden of the 
Lord, must be reborn in me, before to me it can become revelation. Au- 
thority it may be, vested in churches, traditions, sacred books,— external 
authority, in the absence of any higher, commanding obedience; but 
internal authority, revealed truth, it cannot be until the Spirit of God 
has reproduced it in my soul. 
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RELIGIOUS SERVICES AT INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING. 


The great change which has come over our custom of worship 
is revealed in the very suggestion that prayers at colleges should 
be voluntary, or altogether abandoned, as not being an essential 
part of a young man’s education. For a long time, if not in the 
more religious life of our ancestors, certainly in their greater def- 
erence to religious observ inces, the beginning and the close of a 
day of study with a brief devotional consecration was regarded 
as a matter of course. It may have been the merest form in 
many cases, it may have answered as a roll-call, it may have had 
many inward protestations; but the possibility of omitting it 
never occurred to those who had charge of an institution of learn- 
ing. Perhaps no new objections are made; but they come more 
frequently to the surface, and they seem to have more weight 
in a transitional period when all forms and doctrines are brought 
to a keen scrutiny, and often to an entire rejection.’ Some of 
the most reverent defenders of the Scriptures have gladly joined 
in the desire to have them taken out of the public schools, because 
the manner of their reading has shown how formal the service 

yas, and for the Bible’s own sake they would reserve it for more 
serious and devotional occasions. The same view might tempt 
one at times to give up college prayers. The rushing of a large 
number of students into the sanctuary at the last moment, the 
monitors marking their roll after the service has begun, and the 
unseemly haste to depart, certainly have a tendency to diminish 
rather than increase the spirit of reverence, even, one might fear, 
to bring all religion into ridicule and negleet. This, however, is 
doubtless felt more keenly by an occasional visitor than by those 
to whom it has become a custom. Still, a great deal could surely 
be done, and ought to be done, to give to the prayers at colleges 
a more devotional air, and for this the hour or other duties ought 
to be made subsidiary. If prayers cannot be without haste before 
the morning meal, let them be after, and let every necessary 
adjunct of secularity be kept as much as possible in the back- 
ground. 

A still more important point is that every officer or teacher of 
any institution of learning should be even more punctual in the 
observance of prayers than the students. If it has to be compul- 
sory for the latter, it surely ought to be for the former. There 
is not a single reason which applies to the one which does not 
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to the other with greater force. We cannot conceive how any 
worthy teacher can fail to see the obligations resting upon him 
to attend this service. We who are older in the work of teach- 
ing are surely unwilling to admit that we are past the need or 
reality of worship, or that it has no place in our work. What 
means'so effectual could be taken to make prayers burdensome 
and formal as to have them compulsory upon students, and alto- 
gether abandoned by professors. As it is the parent’s bended 
knee in devotion which gives to the child the first impression of 
the Infinite Presence, so it is the teacher’s sense of need and 
reverence before spiritual things which gives to the pupil a 
deeper feeling of their reality. We believe there would be little 
ever heard in the way of objection to this service, if every profes- 
sor or officer were, at the appointed hour, in his place of prayer. 
And we confess a growing feeling that no professor is fit for his 
duties who does not look upon this as an essential part of his 
position. If he do not, it is a plain confession to the pupils 
that the whole ceremony is to him unmeaning; and, as nothing 
has so greatly tended to bring it into disrepute, nothing would so 
soon restore it to a higher place than it has ever held in the dis- 
cipline of education, or in the whole issues of life, than for every- 
one associated with our institutions of learning to show to the 
students that religion is recognized as one of the elements of a 
higher training. 

If the officers and professors of a college think that prayers 
are the relic of a superstition, let them frankly say so; and even 
then their example and influence would be far nobler upon young 
men than by compulsory obedience to a traditional or formal 
service they secretly held to be unmeaning. When the scientific 
spirit was fully aroused among the ancient Greeks, Socrates was 
one of the foremost to admit that knowledge and religion be- 
longed to two distinct provinces, and that the method or the 
interpretations of the one could not be applied to the other. We 
fear there is a tendency at the present time to give much counte- 
nance to that old idea of the opposition rather than the harmony 
of the two, to encourage a feeling among students that worship 
is more for women and children and the ignorant, or, by example 
at least, to give some countenance to the thought that there is 
one religion for the educated and another for the uneducated, 
and that for the former the religion of the sanctuary can be safely 
neglected. 
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There is, however, a reason, too frequently overlooked, for an 
increased rather than diminished attention to college prayers. It 
is a common expression that students have little interest in 
religious matters, that it is an age when spiritual things have 
little attraction for them, that their sports or their studies or 
their life-plans engross all their time, and that it is a mistake 
thus to thrust religion upon them. This is not entirely wrong. 
Youth, overflowing with animal energy or confined to studies not 
always chosen or interesting, may indeed not only rebel at 
every restraint, or be satisfied with material interests, or be 
tempted to think the time spent in worship, and especially com- 
pulsory worship, is wasted. But there is another side. We 
doubt if there are many young men who pass through the years 
of a college course without experiencing some deep questionings 
upon religion. The period of being satisfied with the answers 
their first childhood inquiries had is over, and there has come the 
more important time when some individual inquiry begins. We 
believe it is an extremely rare thing for this not to come with 
greater or less thoughtfulnéss, for a longer or shorter duration, 
during the college course, and never so surely, never with such per- 
plexity, with such reflection, and with such need of wise direction 
as at the present time. The problems of education bear upon 
those of religion, they suggest them. Everything belongs to this 
age of inquiry. The methods and researches of science bear 
with peculiar interest upon religious subjects; and there never 
was a time when the essential problems of religion, the being of 
God, the question of immortality, the moral problems of life, 
were so directly pressed home to every thoughtful mind. They 
cannot be escaped. They cannot be postponed until college days 
are over. They cannot be answered as they once were; but one 
of the most helpful steps toward their answer would be by those 
who have charge of our institutions of learning showing by their 
presence with the students that they are interested in the consid- 
eration and solution of these eternal questions, and that they con- 
fess their importance and reality. 


STANDARDS OF SUCCESS. 
The end of a great career in England suggests serious medita- 


tion on the question of its value and success, and the lessons it 
enforces. The brilliant genius and subtle fascinations of Bea- 
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consfield, together with his indomitable will and his marvellous 
power to work, constituted him one of the chief figures in.the 
imagination of a long generation, and raised him to a leading 
place of power in England and the world. Few men in the 
world’s history have so completely attained their ideals or come 
to fill the measure of their ambition. In his latest novel, he 
makes one say to the hero, whose career portrays in parable his 
own, “ You have fulfilled my wildest dream for you.” There is 
no evidence that the author ever transcended that dream. The 
premiership of England, and a brilliant career in that, seems, 
first and last, to have been Beaconsfield’s highest thought of 
glory,—the only success he cared for to shine and startle in that 
supreme place of power. 

His life was wonderfully successful and complete, according to 
its standard. But it is the most distinguished illustration this age 
has furnished, in statesmanship and in literature, of a mistaken 
ideal and a false and pagan standard of life’s success, dignity, and 
worth. And in declaring this there should be no timidity or 
hesitation. Gross and vulgar sinners are many, and their deeds 
are self-rebuked. No strong and gifted man, unless unbalanced, 
can be a coarse or gross offender. The law of the universe is 
written too plainly for that to seem prudent or desirable. And 
this was a superbly strong and gifted man, as his successful rise 
to the height of his ambition proves. 

But the decorous, splendid, and powerful man, who leads in a 
mistaken course, has influence to mislead the ideals and pervert 
the imagination of multitudes. That his private life was reputa- 
ble, that he had warm friends in high places, that there were 
millions who admired and followed, does not lessen the duty of 
justly characterizing his public career and the quality of his pub- 
lished sentiments. His public policy was the embodiment of his 
standard, of his personal ambitions and aspirations, and consisted 
of brilliant surprises, adroit finesse, fruitless conquests, and bar- 
baric splendors. The better England, with its moral sense and 
broadening love of freedom, has nullified many of the mischiefs 
of this policy, and even made him at times the servant of its de- 
mand for progress. But his standard of action for men and for 
nations had the same supreme regard for selfish glory and ap- 
plause, and the same lack of recognition of what is right or 
what is generous. 


You may read his novels through without finding any sugges- 
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tion of real thought or interest for the welfare of the English 
people. Much less is there even recognition of the welfare or 
the rights of other peoples. Parties and measures are but pieces 
on the chess-board of politics, to be cherished or sacrificed as 
may best enhance the splendor of the game. Why should such 
a mere pawn as the prosperity of an Asiatic State or the liber- 
ties of a South African colony stand in the way of a grand 
phrase like that of “a scientific frontier,” or of a new display 
of the might of England’s strong hand, which might content the 
British love of rule, and stifle the growing discontent with a 
policy based on charlatanry and an Oriental theory of gov- 
ernment ? 

The obligation to serve seems utterly absent from Beaconsfield’s 
conception of rule, as is that moral passion which is the inspira- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone and the secret of the nation’s confidence 
inhim. So in regard to his ideals of society. The elegant draw- 
ing-rooms and the distinguished personages who frequent them, 
the brilliant jewels and splendid dresses, superb houses and vast 
estates, which he loves to bring before his readers, the conversa- 
tion of his various characters, and the reflections of the author, 
all illustrate the same principles of refined selfishness, love of 
tinsel splendors, and supreme pursuit of external grandeurs. 
Wealth, station, power, these are his idols; and there is no con- 
sciousness of higher divinities. Even the occasional discussion 
of morals and religions partakes of the same dramatic quality, 
and is brought forward in strict subordination to the more solid 
interests of founding a family, preserving a dynasty, or securing 
a hero’s advance. 

The success of such a life ideal is sadder than its failure. No 
splendor of genius nor lavish gifts of fortune, nor stress of in- 
tensest and most protracted effort can add one cubit toa man’s 
moral stature or lift at all the quality of his character, while his 
standard of living remains sordid and self-regarding. While all 
life-standards that take in, however incompletely, generous and 
holy elements, tend spontaneously to rise to higher and fuller 
completeness. For they include then the infinite things of aspi- 
ration, reverence, and sympathy; and these things have in them 
the quality of divine growth and correction, and the power of an 
endless life. 

With all the differences among men and all the diversities of 
purpose that control their lives, there are essentially only two 
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kinds of men, and two kinds of ends for which they are living,— 
those in which everything centres in self, and those in which 
everything centres in truth, duty, love; the men whose main pur- 
pose is to surround themselves with honors, pleasures, splendors, 
and the men whose meat and drink it is to finish the work that 
the Father has given them to do. And, whatever the glamour 
of the one, we know that it is the true dignity and glory of 
life to maintain the higher and generous standard, and make it 
regnant and controlling in act and character. Our nature reveres 
and approves the nobler standard, even though we follow too 
often and too much the lower. 


That is what makes the life of Jesus sacred and attractive, even 
to those who read the record of his life as fable, or as largely 
mixed with fables. Our souls bow to his, because they were 
made to bow with his before the law of generous service of hu- 
manity which he supremely illustrates. When he goes up by the 
way of the Cross to the supreme place in human history and the 
throne of human reverence, love, and homage, we trace the pur- 


pose of his life, and his growing vision of oneness with the pur- 
pose of God which our hearts, too, dimly see, and respond to this 
standard as the way of man’s completest life, the transcendent 
glory and success of our nature. 

That standard shines fairest and forever in contrast with the 
lower standards that men pursue and make the measure of their 
seeking and attainment. The world, which gives its prizes and 
its applause to power of every grade, gives its heart to that, 
and condemns at last even the most splendid success that is ut- 
terly selfish and self-regarding. As we consider such a success, 
and the achievement of such a life, there is, beyond all the splen- 
dor, and even beyond the repulsion in feeling that the splen- 
dor is, somehow, unmanly and unworthy, a clear perception of 
its meagreness and unreality. 

And there is even, at the end, a strong sense of the pathos and 
pitifulness of the mistake and sad emptiness of a life so directed 
and engrossed. Compared to the most utter failure of a nobler 
ideal, how barren the success of such a standard! It was on the 
way to the Cross that Jesus declared his life complete, according 
to its end; but the Hebrew earl, who fixed the admiring atten- 
tion of this age, might have said to his divinity, with full consist- 
ency of circumstance, and the sense of having done all that his 
standard of life held him to accomplish, “I have glorified thee on 
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the earth: I have finished the work which thou gavest me to 
do.” Only, his God was his own ambition; and his work, the 
mounting upon that to the highest place of earthly power and 
splendor ! 

This age needs to ponder the capital failure of such success. 

It was the strength of Beaconsfield’s career that he reflected - 
a potent and largely prevailing side of English and modern life. 
The standards of public and private life, which we have called 
barbaric, yet subsist, and are widely held in honor. The despot 
is gone, or going; but the reign of injustice, monopoly, charla- 
tanry, does not disappear. The warrior and the glory of con- 
quest are largely gone out of the imagination of this age; but 
there are other fields of false bedizenment and glamour than 
those of martial glory. A sordid and selfish ambition lurks to- 
day, or flaunts, where wealth and culture and the enterprise and 
elegance of civilization are strongest. The external and debas- 
ing standard of success gets often to the front, and holds the 
imagination of the young, and the energies of the mature, under 
many and constantly changing forms. 

The lesson of one mistaken life is the lesson of all mistaken 
lives; and we have ventured to draw it from one of rare strength 
and success, because that success is quite as empty and as sad as 
any failure. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


ASSOCIATED CHARITIES. 


We cut a paragraph from the daily paper, which attracted our 
attention, being the bulletin of this new organization, which is 
endeavoring to bring about a reform in our methods of serving 
the poor and unfortunate. We have, we regret to say, lost the 
cutting; but we remember that the committee made some re- 
quests to the daily papers for notifications of destitute cases, and 
also offered some opinions in regard to existing methods of char- 
ity work. 

We believe fully in the principle on which this Society of 
Associated Charities is started. There is no question but what 
work is the thing to be given the poor, and not alms. Charitable 
societies have gone on a wrong method in the past. Yet there 
has been so much kindness and sympathy in many of these 
toward the poor in all ages past that the evil of indiscriminate 
giving has been counterbalanced by a fresh amount of brotherly 
love introduced into the world, and a fellow-feeling among high 
and low. But the habit on the part of the overseers of the poor 
in our towns of giving out regular rations of coal and provisions 
every week has no redeeming point except in cases of the old and 
infirm. There is rarely ever a particle of feeling on either side, 
except that of irritability on the part of the givers and grumbling 
from the receivers. If these emotions are not awakened, it is at 
least a pure mechanical act on the part of both; and the indif- 
ference of the overseer is only matched by the coolness of the 
pauper woman, who talks about being a “State case” with as 
much dignity as the man who calls himself a naturalized citizen. 

Our suburban governments are bound to find work for these 
people. Let them make our roads too good, and indulge us 
in the luxury of trees and watered roads, and do many things 
which we may not absolutely need, rather than demoralize these 
working-people in such a way. We believe it would cost no 
more money, for the present expense to these towns for the poor 
has increased to an alarming rate. 

Granting, then, all these present evils, we still believe there is 
some danger that our modern habit of grouping small organi- 
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zations into large ones is likely to dwarf individual energy and 
deaden the sympathy of the philanthropist, if carried to an ex- 
treme, as is the case sometimes in institutions of education, where 
the large masses, educated under a given system, lose that per- 
sonal interest and magnetism which come from the original 
and fresh minds working in smaller spheres. 

The bulletin to which we have referred spoke somewhat dispar- 
agingly of sewing societies and of the custom of giving sewing 
to poor women. If it refers to those circles where women meet 
to sew for the poor, we believe also that it is much better to let the 
poor women do the sewing. But if, as appears, it also condemns 
the practice of giving out sewing as useless and expensive, we 
must differ from the judgment of this committee. 

Having been for some years in active connection with a 
small suburban organization, which has made it its business once 
a week to furnish sewing to a certain number of poor women, 
we know from our own experience that these women are bene- 
fited in many ways by this work. In the first place, they learn 
to sew, although we make no effort to teach them except by 
stimulating their ambition. They know that they are not con- 
sidered objects of charity, as they see us reject from the list 
those who go to the town for help; and-their self-respect is thus 
much increased. They are allowed to take the garments for pay, 
if they wish, instead of the money; and so it generally happens 
that, when the first pressure of the winter and demand for 
money is over, they clothe themselves and their families in the 
warm unbleached garments which they have earned. Best of all, 
we know every individual face; and, if they are in any special 
trouble, they go away feeling that they have our sympathy, if 
not much pecuniary help. 

Of course, it requires a good deal of scrutiny to find out who 
are the most deserving ones,—the temperate, the frugal, the 
industrious,— but, having every season winnowed them out, so to 
speak, there remains a certain number, increasing a little as the 
winter goes on, who do credit to themselves and us. 

We believe in organized action, as our society proves. We 
believe also in great central organizations, like this one of the 
Associated Charities. But such societies should be careful how 
they try to square all local organizations to their methods, or 
disparage existing modes of action, unless they are proved to be 
worthless. 
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If they have a few grand principles of action, let them enforce 
them, as this principle, for instance, of work instead of alms for 
the healthy. We believe thoroughly in it. But, having gained 
this point, let them give large latitude to all local ways of carry- 
ing out this principle; and thus friction will be prevented, indi- 
vidual energy and ability can assert itself, and a spirit of loyalty 
to the central power will be created. 

We have none of the fears which some manifest,— that, under 
these reforms, sympathy and compassion are going to die out of 
the world. “The poor ye have with you alway,” Jesus says. 
There will always be enough of the sick, the old, to visit and 
care for; and no bureau of charity work ever has thought of 
cutting off these suffering or feeble ones from the hand of re- 
lief or the voice of sympathy. 


MRS. CHENEY’S GLEANINGS IN THE FIELD OF ART. 


This interesting volume is gracefully and earnestly dedicated 
to the husband of the writer, Seth Wells Cheney, an artist him- 
self, who was taken away at the beginning of his career, yet not 
too soon to show to the world his fine culture and genius. 

The first chapter is on Art in general. It is written with great 
simplicity, and evinces a genuine love and appreciation of the 
true mission of art, and an entire freedom from the overstrained 
sentimentality of many would-be devotees of the beautiful, who 
can only echo feebly the emotions of genuine lovers. 

The next three chapters take us through the Greek, the early 
Christian and Byzantine Art. 

The next, on the Restoration of Art in Italy, shows a warm 
appreciation for that golden time, and a just estimate of the 
rising glories of the Italian Republics, when the brilliant names 
of artists and men of letters adorned them; but it is in the 
chapter on Michel Angelo that the writer shows her deepest 
enthusiasm for the highest in art, and her profound admira- 
tion for this great man and the noble woman whose friendship 
cheered and exalted his life. Mrs. Cheney’s comparison between 
the sculpture of Michel Angelo and the Greek is illustrated by 
some very fine passages in this chapter, where she depicts the 
sublime calmness and repose of the “Prisoner” of Michel An- 
gelo by the side of the statue of the pleasure-loving “Greek ° 
Boy at Rest.” She shows the resemblances and yet differences 

60 
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between Michel Angelo and Dante. In speaking of their ways of 
expressing love, she says, “ How unlike is the tender pathos and 
almost childlike simplicity of Dante, which dwells on every detail, 
to the philosophic idealism of Michel Angelo, which hardly gives 
us a trace of the being he loved!” 

The next chapter is on the Spanish Masters, and the following 
one is on French Art. This latter brings to light many valuable 
little gleanings of early decorative art in France, and skilfully 
traces in them those first suggestions of the delicacy and naiveté 
and grace which have shown themselves in the French mind. In 
the beautiful figures of animals and flowers on the garments of 
the rich in the Middle Ages, she sees the dawning of the French 
taste in dress, which they make a fine art; and in their represen- 
tations of labor on the early painted glass, as seen in the toil 
of animals and men, a hint of that respect for labor which has 
marked the French people, and stimulated the best modern 
French artists. 

In spite of the Anglo-Saxon prejudice against French art as a 
whole, we believe the writer is correct in saying that the French 
have more influence in art to-day than any other nation, as shown 
by the studies of our artists at Paris. We are reminded of one 
American artist, Miss Gardener, of Exeter, N.H., whose pictures 
display that thorough finish and mastery of color which show a 
long and faithful study in French schools. The writer’s apprecia- 
tion of Poussin and Claude Lorraine is very genuine, although 
she contrasts the finished and poetic beauty of Claude’s landscapes, 
the sunset and the castle, nature without its prose side, “a summer 
evening without mosquitoes,” with the fresh simplicity and truth 
of Corot and other modern French painters. She touches among 
others upon the charming Watteau, the idle loiterer around 
beauty and flowers, the simple and truth-loving Greuze, the 
stately David. 

This chapter is perhaps as valuable as any in the book, from its 
richness of research and aptness of quotation. 

The next is on Albert Diirer, whose life has become somewhat 
familiar to us by various biographies and romances the past half- 
century. The chapter on German Art gives us some valuable 
criticisms on Rubens, and draws a fine comparison between Hol- 
bein and Diirer. Mrs. Cheney’s love and true appreciation of 
color is shown in the contrasts she presents between Titian’s col- 
oring and that of Rubens. “Titian’s color,” she says, “is like 
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music, and would give the thought and feeling of his subject, if 
all other means were wanting. Rubens’ is a tinting of the eye, 
charming indeed, but not seeming to belong to the very nature of 
the being it represents.” 

The chapters on American and English Art are interesting. 
Mrs. Cheney thinks that the conventional usages of aristocratic 
life in England and the rigid social distinctions have prevented 
English artists from rising into any high ideal region, although 
their work has great beauty and faithfulness. She compares 
Turner’s paintings to Wagner’s music, and says, “ It will take the 
slow and deliberate judgment of posterity to decide whether they 
are meteors, flashing across the sky and brilliant for the moment, 
or fixed stars, to be set forever in the firmament.” In the chapter 
on David Scott, whom the writer admires as an original and 
a powerful but somewhat undeveloped genius, she gives us a very 
fine and imaginative description and interpretation of his great 
picture called “ Vasco da Gama passing the Cape of Good Hope.” 
The last chapter presents a sketch of contemporaneous art, and 
we close this valuable book feeling that it is a genuine contribu- 
tion to the wants of the age. We have something more than the 
faithful or enthusiastic descriptions of works of art. We have 
the fresh and truthful utterances of a writer who, while she pays 
respect to the best critical authorities, still dares modestly to 
give us her own opinions, emanating from a nature permeated 
with a love for truth and its highest manifestations in art. Lee 
& Shepard, publishers, Boston. 


A friend has sent us a notice of the following interesting book, 
which we give to our readers :— 


The Life and Times of Goethe. By Herman Grimm. Translated by 
Sarah Holland Adams. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1880. pp. 559, 
8vo. $2.50. 

This handsomely printed book is dedicated by Miss Adams to that 
“friend of translators and translations,” “Ralph Waldo Emerson,” 
whom Grimm, in an introductory letter, justly calls “the greatest of all 
living authors.” 

The translation is careful, spirited, and, in general, accurate; but, on 
page 41, the force of a statement about the appearance of Wagner in 
the old puppet-shows is lost by using the conjunction “and,” when the 
German has allein, which should have been rendered “but” So we find 
the importance of Goethe’s discovery about the intermaxillary bone, and 
the support thus given to the development theory, rather obscurely stated ; 
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but this is largely the fault of the vagueness of the original. Indeed, 
Grimm himself is much too apt to make allusions instead of statements, 
and to assume that his readers know as much as he does, and go to him 
mainly for illustrations. These are always picturesque ; but, when we go 
further and ask for information, we get very little, and that little sometimes 
is incorrect. For instance, we are told, both in English and: in German, 
that Goethe never married Christiane Vulpius (see p. 335 of the transla- 
tion), but the annexed chronological table gives the fact that the mar- 
riage took place in 1806. Of the way in which Weimar people looked at 
Goethe’s conduct to the girl previously, we have wholly contrary state- 
ments on pages 336 and 383. There is altogether too partial a view 
taken of Goethe’s infidelities toward women, as well as of his unwillingness 
to defend his country. Grimm says he was too old to be patriotic, but he 
was always young enough to make love. The book is a very readable 
and interesting one, however, and will we hope do much to extend the 
influence of the greatest writer of his age. F. M. H. 


A LETTER OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


The Prussian Militdér- Wochenblatt, in honor of the birthday of 
Frederick the Great, publishes a number of letters, mainly on 
religious topics, which were originally addressed by that monarch, 
a century ago, to his brother Prince Henry, and to the famous 
encyclopedist, D’Alembert. In one of the letters to the French 
sceptic and philosophe, the king says: “ Jesus was a Jew, and yet 
we persecute the Jews. Jesus was tolerance’s very self, and yet 
we are intolerant. Jesus taught a most perfect morality, and 
yet we do not think of practising it. He produced no dogmas, 
but the Councils have taken pains to provide us with plenty. 
Christ was an Essene, and the morality of the Essenes was very 
like that of Zeno, the great Stoic. When I defend the religion 
of Christ, I defend that of all the philosophers; but I cast away 
all those doctrines which have not proceeded directly from Him.” 
Frederick at last arrives at the result that the religion of Christ- 
endom in his generation was “more like the religion of the 
Iroquois Indians than the religion of Christ.” The editor makes 
no comment upon Frederick’s letters, but leaves them to speak 
for themselves. 


FRENCH NEWS. 
M. Auguste Bouvier has a fine article in our French exchange 


on “Communion with Jesus Christ,” which convinces us that the 
aroma of the old Huguenot piety is still found among those who 
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are called the liberal Protestants of France. We quote a few 
lines in French : — 


Je dis ensuite: si nous demeurions en Jésus-Christ, nous aurions un 
amour semblable au sien, et ce serait dans nos Ames une joie, une paix, 
qu’aujourd’hui nous sommes réduits & envier, & mendier partout et en 
vain. Cet amour nous rendrait plus Jégéeres toutes les taches de la vie 
des relations, car l’esprit de Jésus-Christ coupe l’égoisme & sa racine. 
Nous deviendrions capables de tous ces petits héroismes quotidiens de la 
patience, du support, qui sont si difficiles, n’est-ce pas? Nous surmonte- 
rions, tout en les sentant, car on est d’autant plus sensible, qu’on aime 
davantage, les amertumes de la contradiction inintelligente, du dédain 
offensant, de la malveillance. 

Voila bien des raisons et bien des expériences pour nous encourager & 
cette réforme de notre piété, qui est nécessaire pour entrer dans une plus 
entire communion avec Jésus-Christ. Je dis “réforme,” car c’en est 
une, et méme c’est la réforme par excellence. On parle beaucoup de 
réformes aujourd’hui: on en demande & des fins bien diverses, dans la 
théologie, l’école, l’église et ses rapports avec la société. Eh bien! c’est 
celle-la qui doit se placer & la base de toutes les autres, et qui seule en 
fera la solidité, car tout progrés dans la pensée et la vie de la chrétienté 
et de chaque 4me sanctifi¢e en a été d’abord un dans la communion avec 
Jésus-Christ. 


Count Moltke has lately written a letter, copied into a German 
paper, which gives some views in regard to war, which are at 
least a little startling. He says: — 

Perpetual peace is a dream. War is an element of order established 
by God. The most noble virtues of man. are developed by it,— courage 
and self-renunciation, fidelity to duty and the spirit of self-sacrifice. 


The soldier gives his life. Without war, the world would stagnate, and 
be lost in materialism. 


“These astonishing declarations,” says our French editor, 
“have gone the round of the press of Europe.” 

We do not see why we might not use the same argument, and 
say that sickness is God’s order in the world, our normal condi- 
tion, because we know that the divinest virtues are developed by 
it, and most of the great spiritual and intellectual force of the 
world comes from feeble bodies. God does indeed allow sickness, 
just as he allows war, because the physical and moral laws have 
been somewhere disobeyed. The punishment, it is true, often 
comes upon the wrong person, the innocent ; but we believe that 
God is constantly at work, bringing good out of these not only 
apparent, but real evils. It is an absolute evil for men to fight, 
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to shoot each other down,— only necessary and justifiable for the 
defence of one’s self and friends, or a nation’s liberty. But bless- 
ings come out of war as out of all the sorrows of life, through 
the bountiful love of God working through the inexhaustible 
capacities of humanity. “How,” says our French writer, “can it 
be that a distinguished man can affirm publicly that war is of the 
divine order and’a good thing?” It is humiliating for Christian- 
ity. Without doubt, such opinions are not entirely new. Some of 
the ancients educated their youth to this feeling. Attila, king of 
the Huns, modestly called himself “The Flail of God.” The 
Turcomans, who every year throw themselves on the Persians 
and pillage and shed blood, probably think they save their victims 
from materialism. What a mistake, the writer says, ‘ Chris- 
tianity has been making all this time, in hoping to keep off war 
at length by religion and judicial institutions!” “ How low,” he 
adds, with fine satire, “the intelligence of Christian humanity has 
fallen in cherishing such a hope!” 

In regard to the ancients, we might recall what Gibbon states 
of the Roman Emperor Probus: it was his dream that standing 
armies might be abolished, and a reign of universal peace main- 
tained even in that age of the world. 

We find a little paragraph in our exchange which is an encour- 
aging sign of the times. It says, at a recent funeral in Paris, M. 
Vignie, pastor, spoke with great feeling and eloquence of the 
Christian hope and eternal life. He had for hearers “the flower 
of the orthodox parishes.” After he had finished, M. de Chabaud 
Latour, member from the extreme right of the Consistory of 
Paris, came forward and thanked the speaker, saying that he had 
rarely heard words more devout and consoling, or expressed with 
a more earnest conviction. 


ITALY. 


We have received a letter from our friend and co-worker, Prof. 
Bracciforti, of Milan. He still continues his liberal Christian 
preaching, although, like the apostles, if they persecute him in 
one place, he must turn to another. The good schoolmistress of 
the Kindergarten, who let him have her room on Sunday, is 
forced by the threats of the children’s parents to ask him to 
seek another building. He writes: — 

I have found a generous helper in a learned gentleman, formerly a Ro- 
man Catholic priest, who, though in great distress, and forced to work 
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very hard to maintain a delicate wife and a child, prefers preaching for 
me (who can do but little for him, being myself compelled to work very 
hard to support my own numerous family) than for the so-called Ortho- 
dox Protestants, who would no doubt have been very glad of his ser- 
vices, and rewarded them liberally. We cannot boast of great outward 
success, it is true; but the number of such as hear willingly the glad 
tidings of our dear Unitarian faith, in this great city,— that, like most 
other Italian great cities, is made up, alas! almost entirely of bigoted 
Catholics, avowed atheists, and persons indifferent to any religion,— is 
slowly but surely increasing every day. 

During the last autumnal vacation, I had made up my mind to begin a 
preaching mission tour, visiting the principal cities of Italy. In Naples, 
I was sure to be welcomed by the Commendatore Prota-Giurleo, the 
Bishop Elect of the Italian Old-Catholics, of whom 1 have written to you 
already, and in Rome by the Senatore Terenzio Mamiani, formerly 
Vice-President of the Italian Senate, and Minister of Public Instruction. 
But God decided it otherwise. I had three children sick, one after an- 
other, of typhoid fever; and my wife was away from home. Next 
autumn, however, if I could find an English or American Unitarian 
friend willing to accompany me and share in the expenses, I hope my 
family circumstances would not prevent me from carrying such a plan 
into execution. To this end, the enclosed advertisement, published in 
some of your Unitarian papers or reviews, and circulated among our 
Unitarian friends, may, I trust, be conducive. 

I am sorry I am called away by my professional duties, and have scarcely 
the time to transcribe the advertisement. Cordially yours, 

FERDINANDO BRACCIFORTI. 


We give Prof. Bracciforti’s advertisement here, hoping it may 
lead some of our Unitarian friends travelling abroad to visit him 
at least; and, if any of them should choose to travel with him, 
we can assure them that they will find him a genial and accom- 
plished man, full of zeal te announce a purer gospel to the 
Italian people. 


INTERNATIONAL LINGUISTIC INSTITUTE. 


F. BRAccrFoRTI, 
MILAN. 
4 Via Sala 4. 

During the Italian Great Exhibition in Milan, 
foreign Ladies and Gentlemen are welcome 
to the services of competent interpreters 
and guides. 
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In the said Institute are also arranged 
Travelling-parties, 
guided by two accomplished professors 
conversant with English, German, and French, 
for Excursions 
to the Lakes of Lombardy, 
the Alps (Monte Rosa, Simplon, etc.), 
the Northern Coast of the Mediterranean, 
Rome, Naples, Pompeii, Vesuvius. 
Farther particulars given gratis at the 
Institute, 4 Via Sala 4. 


This advertisement of Prof. Bracciforti, our readers will under- 
stand, is something more than a common tourists’ party. 

Prof. Bracciforti’s first object, the longing desire of his heart, 
is to preach the gospel, without money and without price. But 
he must live. He has thought that, if he could accompany a few 
of our Unitarian travellers through some of the noted places of 
Italy, he might make enough to pay his travelling expenses. 
Prof. Bracciforti is no bigoted Protestant. He only attacks the 
vices of the Romish Church. He is on good terms with some 
of the most enlightened and distinguished Roman Catholics in 
Italy. He would introduce his travellers to many persons worth 
knowing in Italy. 

There is something quite interesting to us in the thought of 
this little company of Unitarians, after they have visited the 
choice spots of a city,— the lakes, the churches, the galleries,— 
gathering, perhaps, at eventide to hear the gospel preached by 
their Italian friend and guide. Will not our friends bring this 
notice to the attention of their acquaintances who are abroad, or 
who may be going to Europe this season? Marraa P. Lowe. 





‘ 


Notes from England. 


NOTES FROM ENGLAND. 


MR. BRADLAUGH’S RE-ELECTION. 


Mr. Bradlaugh’s re-election by only a narrow majority took his 
friends by surprise. They expected an overwhelming popular 
demonstration. The explanation of the cooling, however, lies — 
as cooling usually does — on the surface. Atthe general election, 
everything was forgotten, condoned, or ignored, before the one 
tremendous issue,— “Gladstone or Beaconsfield?” Even pious, 
decorous, evangelical Samuel Morley telegraphed in favor of 
Bradlaugh; and Spurgeon, if we remember aright, said that 
liberal electors ought to vote for the devil himself, if he would 
only be aliberal. The one mot @ordre was,“ Keep out the conser- 
vative, let who will get in.” Now, the scene has changed. The 
liberal majority in the House of Commons is assured, Samuel 
Morley repents, and moderate liberals are shy. Out of a constit- 
uency of eight thousand one hundred and eighty-nine, as many 
as one thousand four hundred and fifty-seven refrained from vot- 
ing. Mr. Bradlaugh has announced his intention to take the 
oath, as the condition of taking his seat. This is greatly to be 
regretted, and is not at all atoned for by another announcement, 
that on the same day or the day after he will move for leave to 
introduce a bill to abolish the oath or the compulsory taking of 
it. Mr. Bradlaugh, by remaining firm, would have made the 
need for a change in the law evident and inevitable. The lib- 
eral party cannot logically connive at the exclusion of any man 
from the House, on the ground of conscientious scruples about 
dogmas or forms. Still less can it connive at the practical dis- 
franchisement of any constituency that wishes to have a particular 
kind of man for its member. Sooner or later, the liberal party, if 
in power, must make the terms of admission to the House elastic 
enough to include all kinds of men, whatever their religious or 
non-religious opinions may be. Mr. Gladstone himself sees this, 
and during the Bradlaugh debates, at the beginning of the ses- 
sion, said boldly that it would be impossible to permanently rally 
theological exclusiveness on the narrow ledge of theism. Mr. 
Bradlaugh, therefore, had only to be consistent, firm, and patient, 
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in order to secure an absolute victory. By taking the oath, he 
will cut away the need for any change. The House cannot prop- 
erly take cognizance of the mere distastefulness of the oath in 
any particular case, or the inconsistency of the taker of the oath. 
So long as the oath is taken, the requirements of the law are met; 
and the only reason for change is that men, properly accredited 
and elected, are standing at the door, who cannot take it. The 
oath has become a mere form. It is notorious that it is taken by 
men who as little believe in God as Mr. Bradlaugh, and whose 
lives, as moral beings, are far inferior to his; and it will bea 
great pity if Mr. Bradlaugh’s readiness to take it spoils the pres- 
ent opportunity for, at all events, making it permissive instead of 
compulsory. 


THE THEISTIC CHURCH. 


Mr. Voysey and his friends have definitely founded in London 
“The Theistic Church”; and we have before us an interesting 
statement of its objects, principles, beliefs, and inculcations. If 
people were led only by reason, or by deliberate intellectual ap- 
proval of things, or by moral choice, we might safely predict for 
Mr. Voysey an epoch-creating success. But the overwhelming 
majority are led, even in religious and certainly in ecclesiastical 
matters, by social associations, emotional thrills, personal feelings, 
and infiuential habits. Hence, we are inclined to think that even 
in London “The Theistic Church” will have to struggle for 
respectable existence. If it were not so, who, of the tens of 
thousands who have given up “ orthodox dogmas,” could object 
to the following “ leading principles and beliefs”: “that it is the 
right and duty of every man [we should prefer to say every one] 
to think for himself in matters of religion”; “that it is our duty 
to obtain the highest and purest truth discernible, and, when it is 
discovered, to proclaim it honestly and courageously”; “ that 
there is one living and true God, and there is no other God beside 
him”; “that he is perfect in power, wisdom, and goodness, and, 
therefore, every one is safe in his everlasting care”? Or who 
could object to what it is said “Theism inculcates,” “a filial 
trust in God, which may be strengthened and enlarged by prayer 
snd communion ; worship of God in public and in private ; a life 
of joy and thankfulness expressing itself in good deeds”? Mr. 
Voysey, though often very hard and even bitter in his attitude 
toward Christianity, is singularly gentle, devout, and tender in 
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all that relates to personal religion and dependence upon God,— 
in other words, in all that relates to pure Theism. . 

His sermons, which are published weckly, overflow with proofs 
of this; the controversial ones among them being, in the main, 
replies to attacks on Theism from either the orthodox or the 
agnostic side. Mr. Voysey is, we believe, very anxious to be 
located in a church of his own; but, after all these years of work 
and saving, he is still in his hired hall. Some time ago, a bright 
“converted” German said to his spiritual father (the writer of 
these notes): “ Ah, dear sir, you have everything but one thing: 
you must now bring over Mrs. Grundy, and all will be done. A 


cathedral shall be yours.” With equal truth, this might be said 
to Mr. Voysey. 


MR. CONWAY AND CHRISTIANITY. 


The mention of Mr. Voysey’s attitude toward Christianity re- 
calls Mr. Conway’s latest unpleasant utterance on the same sub- 
ject. In the April number of a publication called Modern 
Thought, he has an article on “ Modern Lives of Jesus,” not with- 
out interest as containing, on the whole, a fair indication of the 
tendency of Strauss’ Life of Jesus,— which he jauntily calls The 
Death of Jesus,— The English Life of Jesus, Dr. Furness’ works, 
Schenkel’s Sketch of the Character of Jesus, Renan’s Life of 
Jesus, Canon Farrar’s Life of Christ, Clodd’s Jesus of Nazareth, 
and other works. It is in his closing words that we find his an- 
imus, or object. Speaking of the “champions” of Christianity, 
he says: “ It is founded, they say, on the Rock of Ages. I agree 
with them ; for the Rock on which it is founded is human selfish- 
ness.” And he goes on to explain that this rock of human self- 
ishness on which Christianity is founded is a mixture of “ policy, 
political ambition, and priestly power.” Then, as though that were 
not enough in disparagement, he says: “In this country alone, 
Christianity is founded on an endowment of some two hundred 
millions of pounds. That is a Rock of Ages.” And that is Mr. 
Conway’s account of Christianity, and especially of Christianity 
in England! He knows nothing of our love for Jesus, and for 
the things that Jesus loved; he allows nothing for the supreme 
desire to carry on that work of “seeking and saving the lost,” 
which we believe to be the leading characteristic of Christianity 
and the leading characteristic, we venture to say, of all Christian 
churches; he feels nothing of that admiration for the fidelity, 
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courage, and self-denial of Jesus, which alone might constrain 
one to follow him; he takes no account of the loyalty which is 
based on keen appreciation of the value of the teachings of Jesus ; 
he does not even give a thought to dissent (that might, even by 
Mr. Conway, be regarded as giving proof of its sincerity by pay- 
ing its way): but, fixing his eyes steadfastly on the two hundred 
millions that are supposed to be the capital value of the build- 
ings and revenues of the State Church, he ventures to say that 
upon this financial consideration is Christianity “founded ” in this 
country! One may be forgiven for asking, Was Mr. Conway 
trying to be accurate or offensive, argumentative or only smart? 
There is something almost appalling in his statements. If clever 
men can say such things, what may be expected from fools, when 
the assault upon Christianity becomes more developed? If cult- 
ured men can be so inconsiderate, what will the rough iconoclasts 
be likely to say and do? Joun Pace Hopps. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Chaldean Account of Genesis .... From the Cuneiform In- 
scriptions. By George Smith....A new edition, thoroughly 
revised and corrected (with additions). By A. H. Sayce, Dep- 
uty Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of 
Oxford. With Illustrations. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. pp. xxiv, 337. $3.00. 

This new and revised edition will be welcomed by all Oriental 
scholars, and especially by all Assyriologists. The imperfection 
of the first edition (reviewed in this Review, June, 1878) no 
one felt more keenly than its author, Prof. Smith; for he says, in 
the last paragraph of that edition, “There can be no doubt that 
the subject of farther search and discovery will not slumber, 
and that all I have written will one day be superseded by newer 
texts and fuller and more perfect light.” 

The changes in this edition are not principally made, however, 
by the discovery of more tablets, throwing light upon the earliest 
history of the race, but by a more successful translation of those 
already found, and whose translation by Prof. Smith in the first 
edition was at best provisional, though sufficiently accurate to 
correctly present the outline of the legends recorded on the tab- 
lets quite intelligibly. Indeed, he modestly says in his Intro- 
duction, “The present condition of the legends and their recent 
discovery alike forbid me to call this anything but a provisional 
work.” It is truly wonderful that Prof. Smith, in so short a time, 
could have so mastered this unique and antique cuneiform writ- 
ing as to have given us so correct a translation as he did of these 
crumbles of tablets. He must have the credit of being a most 
courageous and indefatigable pioneer in this work of excavating, 
collecting, and translating these stories which have -been buried 
for ages in the ruins of the ancient cities of the valley of the 
Tigris and Euphrates. Prof. Sayce has done a good work in re- 
examining these fragments of inscribed tablets and improving 
their translation, as a better understanding of the language en- 
abled him to do. Five years more of study have enabled schelars 
to determine more accurately the meaning of many of the sym- 
bols, and to discover the meaning of some which had eluded 
the inquisition of students. During these five years, “ number- 
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less new tablets and fragments of tablets have been brought 
to Europe from Assyria and Babylonia, ...and the knowledge 
of the Assyrian language has increased immeasurably. Texts 
which were obscure and doubtful at the time of Mr. Smith’s 
death have now become almost as clear as a page of the more 
difficult portions of the Old Testament.” So testifies Prof. Sayce. 

When, therefore, we take up this edition, and compare it with 
the former one, we shall not be surprised to find that some of its 
translations have been modified to such an extent as to change 
entirely the meaning of a passage. The present translation will 
confirm Prof. Smith’s conjecture respecting the Tower of Babel; 
and the corrected translation in the “Izdubar Epic” will “show 
that the practice of erecting a Bethel, or sacred stone, was famil- 
iar to the early Babylonians.” What Mr. Smith believed to be 
a record of the Fall is really, as M. Oppert first pointed out, “a 
hymn to the Creator.” The fact of the Deluge is further con- 
firmed by a recently discovered tablet. The account of a coun- 
try destroyed by a rain of fire is further confirmed by new 
material, and “ evidently is a Babylonian version of the Biblical 
account of the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah.” Names 
are changed: the pilot Xisuthrus, Urharnsi, to Nes-Hea, or “the 
lion of Hea,” and the provisional name “ Izdubar,” Prof. Sayce 
believes, will turn out to be “Kibira.”. Many other names are 
changed which need not be mentioned. 

A few specimens of the changes in the translation will now be 
given, to show how great and important the changes are. The 
first three lines of the legend of the Creation read thus in the 
first edition : — 

“ When above were not raised the heavens ; 
And below on the earth a plant had not grown up; 
The abyss had also not broken open their boundaries.” 


In the second edition, they read thus : — 


“ At that time above, the heaven was unnamed; 
Below the earth by name was unrecorded ; 
The boundless deep also (was) their generator.” 
Again, first edition : — 


“ A tree had not grown, a flower had not unfolded, 
A plant had not grown, and order did not exist.” 


Second edition : — 


“ The flowering reed was not gathered, the marsh-plant was not grown, 
By name they had not deen called, destiny was not fixed.” 
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Specimens of this kind might be introduced by the page, but it 
is unnecessary to do it. ; 

Prof. Sayce has committed one mistake in editing this work, 
which is a very grave one. He writes in the body of the work 
everywhere as if it was his own composition, alluding to Mr. 
Smith in the third person, as “Mr. Smith did not find,” or “ Mr. 
Smith thinks,” or “He was of the opinion,” changing the first 
person in which the first edition was written to the third person 
in the second, and showing by no mark what part of the compo- 
sition is Prof. Sayce’s and what Prof. Smith’s. “JZ am uncer- 
tain,” reads the first edition. “ JZ¢ is uncertain,” veads the second 
edition. “One Z have given in Assyrian Discoveries,” reads the 
first edition. “One is given in Mr. Smith’s,” etc., is the reading 
of the second edition. “There are references, as J have there 
stated, to the story of Humbaba; but, as the fragment appears to 
refer to the illness of Izdubar, Z think it belongs here,” Prof. 
Sayce prints thus: “ Zhere are references to the story of Khum- 
baba ; but, as the fragment appears to refer to the illness of Izdu- 
bar, i¢ probably belongs here”! Any person unacquainted with 
the former edition, or not having it at hand, would not be able 
to guess what was due to Prof. Sayce, the editor, and what to 
Prof. Smith, the author. This change and omission of the pro- 
nouns in the first person, used all through his work by Prof. 
Smith, is a very grave mistake. Charles Scribner’s Sons have 
done their part of the work well. 

A curious fact for the psychologists is related as connected 
with the death of Prof. Smith, which is worth preserving. 
“Mr. Smith died at Aleppo, on the 19th of August, at or about 
the hour of six in the afternoon. On the same day, and between 
three quarters of an hour and an hour later,” says the London 
News, “a friend and fellow-worker of Mr. Smith — Dr. Delitzch 
— was going to the house of a third person, the author of the 
account of the labors of the departed scholar which appeared in 
The Academy. In the course of his walk, Dr. Delitzch passed 
within a stone’s throw of the house in which Mr. Smith lived in 
London, and suddenly heard his own name uttered aloud in a 
most ‘ piercing cry, which thrilled him to the marrow. The fact 
impressed him so strongly that he looked at his watch and noted 
the hour, and, although he did not mention the circumstance at 
the time, recorded it in his note-book.” Is it true that there are 
more things in heaven and earth, Hartmann, than are dreamed of 
in your philosophy ? R. P. 8. 
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The Eden Tableau ; or, Bible Object-Teaching. A Study. By 
Charles Bercher. Boston: Lee & Shepard, Publishers. New 
York: Charles T. Dillingham. 1880. pp. 163. 

This book is original from first to last, and challenges credulity 
till it stands and recoils. The author’s purpose is to apply more 
thoroughly “ the laws of analogic interpretation to one of the most 
interesting and vital portions of the Bible.” The Bible is not a 
book of philosophy, but a book of pictures. It is not to be inter- 
preted with lexicon and grammar in hand, but with simple com- 
mon-sense, a8 you would interpret any other book whose truths 
were conveyed in illustrations, parables, allegories. The significa- 
tion of the letteris plain to all; but the significance of the picture 
or scene or transaction which is described may be missed. Mr. 
Bercher therefore gives us the significance, the meaning of the 
picture of Eden as drawn by the sacred penman: “ The tree of 
life, the tree of knowledge, the first Adam, the second Adam, the 
serpent, the attack, the examination, the sentence of the serpent, 
sentence of the woman, sentence of the. man, the coat of skins, the 
Eden tabernacle, the cherubim, the four rivers,” are all explained 
as expressing and prefiguring in various ways the origin, the 
nature, the fall of man, and his recovery to rectitude. The doc- 


trine of metempsychosis, of pre-existence, and any other,— ortho- 
dox or heterodox, Christian, Jewish, or Buddhist,— is accepted 
and employed to help out the interpretation of the “tableau” 
which is adopted by the writer. The book is not edifying to us. 
We prefer Swedenborg, when we leave the common-sense interpre- 
tation of the account of Eden to indulge in flights of imagination 
and wanderings of fancy. 
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